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had arrived within view of Montebello. The sight of these fresh 
men added impetuosity to the cherges of the French infantry 
and Sardinian horse, and probably helped to induce the Austrian 
General to withdraw his men. The last struggle was for pos- 
session of a churchyard held by a rear guard of Tyrolese rifles, 
whose deadly aim repeatedly compelled the French to pause. 
At length the churchyard was carried, the Austrians withdrew 
unpursued, and the French occupied the hills on the further side 
of Montebello. They had lost Beuret, a General of Brigade, but 
they had gained a victory and captured 200 prisoners. The 


| Austrians fell back to Casteggio, thence to Casatisma, and from 


that place retired over the Po. Count Stadion and General Fo- 


| rey were both wounded. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue event of the week in Italy is the death of the King of Naples, 
the import of which is rendered more obscure than we expected 
it to be, before it happened. There were some apprehensions, that 
an ultra-Austrian party in the State would attempt to set aside 
the heir apparent, the Duke of Calabria, son to a Sardinian 
Princess, in favour of the Count of Trani, eldest son of the late 
King’s Austrian wife; the Duke it is said being favourable to 
constitutional Government, while the Count is imbued with the 
most thorough-going Austrian ideas, It does not appear that 
any attempt has been made publicly to obstruct the regular course 
of inheritance, and King Francis 11. has celebrated his accession 
to the throne by a proclamation and by some few arrests amongst 
the intriguers. Whether or not his ideas will alter, as those of 
heirs apparent so often do on feeling the crown round their brows, 
or whether he is only deferring till some favourable opportunity 
adeclaration in favour of Italian independence, it seems toler- 
ably certain that he had not committed himself to any overt act 
in the earlier days of his reign. And although he is descended 
by the mother’s side from the House of Savoy which has so 
often been generous and patriotic, it must be remembered that 
the Kings of that dynasty about the period when his mother was 
educated were nearly as Austrian as any of the other Princes of 
Italy,—more so than those of Tuscany in that day. And the 
new King has been already hailed with a warm approval from 
the Ultramontane party which is at least ominous. 








The war has become more active, but no decisive movement 
has taken place, and probably will not until the Allies are 
stronger in cavalry, an arm in which the Austrians have a great 
superiority. 

At the end of last week the Austrians made a reconnaissance 
in force which brought on a combat, terminating in a victory to 
the allied arms. As they grew in strength of numbers, the 
Allies, covered by the Po and Alessandria, moved the 1st Corps 
ander Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers to Voghera on the Staffore, 
and sent some Sardinian cavalry under Sonnaz as far down the 
Piacenza road as Casteggio. Learning this from his patrols, 
General Gyulai withdrew his advanced post from Vercelli to the 
east of the Sesia, shifted his head-quarters from Mortara to 
Garlasco, and sent the corps of Count Stadion over the Po to 
Stradella. On the 20th, Stadion made a rapid advance with 
part of his corps up the route to Voghera, following the railway 
line and the old road. The Sardinian horse, warning General 
Forey at Voghera, retired skirmishing from Casteggio, and the 
Austrians, marching rapidly, gained Montebello before the 
French could come up, and debouched on the other side, their 
advanced guard reaching Ginestrello, and their skirmishers 
falling in with the French at the rivulet of Fossogazza. 
Forey had brought up only two regiments, which, if their num- 

rs were complete, must have amounted to 2500 each; but on 
this point great obscurity prevails. The Allies fell at once upon 
the Austrians, and, being reinforced, drove them back, after 
tome sharp fighting to Montebello. Here a sanguinary and ob- 
stinate contest ensued which lasted some hours. In the mean 
time another division of the Ist Corps had got under arms and 





This first combat is creditable to both sides. The French 
fought with their wonted spirit, the Sardinian horsemen showed 
true mettle, and the Austrians stood their ground manfully in 
combat, and retreated in compact formation. But beyond the 
moral prestige of the first battle won, the Allies have gained no- 
thing, and the combat of Montebello, unlike the action in 1800, 
which gave Lannes a Dukedom, has not been, and is not of a 
nature to be followed by a second Marengo. The Austrians 
effected their object, though at some cost. They wished to be 
certified of the existence of a strong French corps on the Staffore ; 
they obtained a certificate but it was sealed by defeat. 

The position of the armies is altered only on the Allied left. 
They now stand at Vercelli, but they have not been able to keep 
ground on the East of the Sesia, where Cialdini has played the 
part of Stadion. He crossed the river and was compelled to re- 
turn. But Garibaldi, with his free corps, promises to be very 
troublesome. He has crossed the Ticino, and beating the Aus- 
trian detachments sent against him, has established himself on 
their right flank, in the rough country towards the Swiss fron- 
tier. We shall hear more of him. 

The Adriatic is in possession of the Frefich, and Venice is under 
a blockade. The presence of Prince Napoleon with the leading 
colums of the 5th Corps, in Tuscany, bodes no good to the Duke 
of Modena, into whose country he may probably march, operating 
by way of diversion on the South bank of the Po in rear of the 
present Austrian line. Thus the war takes a greater sweep. 
But the military question is still unsettled—how will the Em- 
peror Napoleon compel the Austrians to quit Piedmont and the 
Milanese ? 

The political complications independent of Naples cannot yet 
be distinctly traced, but they are evidently increasing. Reports 
have already reached us, that the advance of Prince Napoleon 
into Tuscany has occasioned new diplomatic questions, but we are 
inclined to suppose that the Emperor Napoleon can perfectly sa- 
tisfy all inquiries on that head. It is necessary that he should 
have a sufficient force on that ground, and it is very improbable 
that any actual ally of the Emperor can take exception to a mea- 
sure so completely justified on military as well as political 
grounds. ‘The conduct of the Austrians at Piacenza, where they 
act as absolute masters and promulgate Draconian decrees,—their 
conduct in the Legations, and especially at Ancona,—releases 
Napoleon from the obligation of recognizing the neutrality of the 
Parmesan and Pontifical territories. It is scarcely to be expeoted 
that he should defer to a neutrality actually violated by the 
Austrians, and maintained only by feeble Goyernments in obedj- 
ence to Austrian dictation, 


At home, our Governiticit has heen still put tinder double 
pressure from the public,—to maintain a strict neutrality in the 
present European conflict,—but also-to interpret that neutrality 
favourably to commerce. It must be confessed that the per- 
plexity of the Government look the more serious when we exa- 
mine the somewhat inconsistent state of public opinion, and the 
difficulties of individual cases. Ministers have been called upon, 
by turns, to declare what is contraband of war, whether or not 
Trieste is blockaded by France, and whether the neutrality act 
applies to Tuscany or not; and they answer, at present, in the 
manner which appears most “ safe.” They haye not had notice 
of the blockade of Trieste ; Tuscany seems to be a belligerent 
state; and as te contraband of war, the Foreign Office reply 
simply points once more to the Foreign Enlistment Act of George 
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III.,—a statute intended caly ry restrain British subjects from especially if he hea an educated man, present | himself — 
becoming the actual servants of foreign states, and not, properly | tion with one notoriously rich, and the roughest voices in the 
speaking, an enactment either to guide or regulate commerce, place would ask him, significantly, “ Who are you that you 
A special deputation from the City of London, headed by the | should put yourself forward | ." 
Lord Mayor, waits upon Lord Derby to approve of ‘ the policy of From our democratic colony of Melbourne and the muni- 
strict non-intervention,” but the approval is conveyed in a manner | ci] ality thereof comes a formal censure in the shape of a resoly- 
which implics a certain moral warning to the Ministers should | tion, regretting that the Sovereign of this country did not con. 
they forget their declared policy. M. Kossuth has been repeat- | fer the honour of knighthood on Mr. John Thomas Smith, who 
ing at Manchester his lecture in favour of that non-intervention | had been the bearer of an address from the colony to th Queen, 
which he has declared to be the proper policy of England. Do | There may have been peculiar objections in the particular case. 
not interfere with Foreign states, he says; but let not stag and it is the very life and breath of the Royal favour that it 
states interfere to prevent nations from struggling to their in- | should be conferred spontancously,-—almost without reason stated, 
dependence. Although Kossuth has seized the opportune mom« nt, Yet it is, perhaps, practically a matter of regret that more such 
it is not to be denied that he ayowed this principle on his first | fayours are not extended to the colonies, if only to make them 
landing in England, and has consistently persevered with it | feel in sentiment what they are beginning to doubt with x fer- 
through all changes of cireumstanee during the last ten years. | ence to material interests—that they had better stick to the Em- 
The conflicting views about peace and war further complicate the | pire. 
question at home. The Peace Party, which objects to war, That they are anxious to do so is shown by the repeated peti- 
manifestly reads the doctrine of non-intervention with a decided | tion coming over from Canada, that the Queen, or the Prince of 
antipathy to Austria; while the public is somewhat moved by | Wales, but the Queen herself if possible, should visit that im- 
reports that illustrious individuals, whose position gives them a | portant col ny, to celebrate the opening of the Victoria Bridge 
command of the highest information, especially on military affairs, | a greater work than many that her Majesty has graced with = 
have let fall remarks which implied that we are to be at war | presence at home. These colonial petitions se sandy harmonize 
with a neighbouring Power “ in two months” Why? ‘To with the Liverpool protest against the aristocracy; a protest 


imagine ‘ an invasion ” within that period, is to go beyond the | sound enough, so far as it is directed against exclusion, if th 


wildest dreamer; so that the on ly ground of the anticipation | middle classes would only set the Crown a stern example of pro- 
could be an attack from ow side, on France, as a diversion in | motions by merit. 

fayour of Germany ; a course which the British people would | 

soon arrest, and which no British Minisier could justify befor THE WAR IN ITALY. 

the House of Commons. the first serious combat in Italy reached London lat 





a brief telegram. On Monday information of a more 


The volunteer movement continues to extend. It is taken wp | int aye kind came to hand, and further details have arrived from day 


cas ° se 7 ! rrative of the « ion is stil ‘ar fro ( ° 

by local authorities and local notables ; distinguished gentlemen, | * Re ae narrative of the action 1 still far from clear, 
=! 1 - with tl 1] he 1 ; cinta The lies having extended their right to Voghera in the direction of 
with or without titles, send letters to the des, recommend Stradk ie 1, General Gyulai despatched Stadion’s corps from Mortara on 


various kinds of uniform; and the public generally is much in- | the 17th, with instructions to cross the Po and ascertain the strength of 














terested in the discussion of the movement, especia lly with re- | the Allied right. In the absence of French cavalry a body of Sardinian 
9 2 ] q nder Gen i] de Sx ’ hac » love 0 cover the 
gard to its accessories and trappings. Even here, however, there | 20¢ wneer General de Sonnaz had been employed to o 
and they occupied Casteggio as their head-quarters. Count Stadion, o 


_ complic ations and doubts. In Ireland, they have discovered the morning of the 20th May, moved a part of his corps from Stradella 
that the Volunteer Act of George II]. does not extend to the | up the main road. The French reports estimate this force at 14 
sister island, and they are calling for a removal of men. They had guns with them, but we hear nothing of cay 
maly,” which is undoubtedly unjust; and any Ministry which 


Seeing this force approach De Sonnaz warned General Forey, who 
; © : } ymmanded a "oo! s ) st Corps under Mars} 
desires to stand well with the Irish people would be ready Ba = ; aan, era the Ist Division of the Ist Corps under M ul 
> maragua ( Lil 
{ 








+} 
tne ano- 


s. Forey, according to his own account, h: 
; i ao w ow loo rathor like an i s we ° . att Ll a : 
enough to remove what now looks rather like an insult ; yet, marched out with two regiments, or 5000, each regiment having two bat- 








perhaps, cautious men might pause before they very hastily re- | talions. In the mean time, the Sardinians, driven o ut of Cast 
stored to an excitable people the right to take arms under what- | tired skirmishing along the main road to Montebello, an ng 
| through this village, joined the French on the nivelet of Fossagazzo. 


soever pretext. The Irish Phoenix has not been so very long | \ : : Kites 
buried nd they that P! ; ] , te to rhe Austrians, having left a strong reserve at Casteggio, had occupied 
>) g say H rhea 7 3 a { wope»nsily Oo se 99 7 

ta = oe a ee ee oS eeegeng ~ | Montebello, and had pushed an advanced party as far as the village of 
again. But although the movement spreads too amongst those | Ginestrello, Tere the skirmishers on both sides came to blows. Pro- 
who are alive to the necessities of the time, it is felt that the | tecting his left by one battalion and the Picdmontese horse, General 
War Office restrictions go far to prevent it from being accepted | Forey, , inforced by three fresh battalions, moved by his — Bs tvs 

» . . . iines o, and ied the position after : 0 resistance. show 

by the great body of the nation. It is true that the latest cir- | inestrello, and carried the position after a stout resistan pets 
cular from the War Office modifies the first circular, by explain- su] . 
ing that the volunteers will not be harassed with unnecessary After taking Gincstrello, Forey, still strengthening his rig 
drill, unsuited to their duties, and injurious to their avocations. | guns and cavalry down the road, while he kept his infantry on the ee 
But the law affecting volunteering is notoriously imperfect and | Th he assailed Montebello. The Austrians were strongly | ; 
; in =o sia ‘ ‘ ind by no means averse from fighting. The combat was hand to hand 
exclusive ; and if the Government desire to see a real volunteer ati * fort At the church- 

: ‘ ; —" > in the houses and streets, with alternations of fortune t the church 
force, they must make a broader appeal, and offer more liberal yard, occupied by Tyrolese riflemen, there was des adly strif 


» observed that as the French were within an hour’s march of strong 


ts they must have constantly received fresh accessions of numbers, 
ht. nt +} 























conditions. At present, we are likely to get rifle clubs,—a great | ‘The churchyard, which is placed on a gentle slope just outsid ts town, 
gain,—but rifle clubs will not constitute a force of volunteers and is surrounded by a high wall, was held by a con) le of he ndre red 1 yro- 
lese oe supported by two field pieces ; the debris of the TH 1, the 

, oa = ili 84th, and a company of Chasseurs, commanded by Generals Beuret ar 

One step which Ministers have taken will be hailed with ap- | poy vs amet dto storm it, and swarmed up to the low wall, despite th 
probation from every quarter—it is the ee t of Mr. | fire of the Jagars, every one of whose _ appt — bu 3. wed the 
Sidney Herbert to be the chief in a Commission thorized to ea St - uls Fe 4 “frightful 3 . io ral 


consider the proper sanitary arrangements for the protection of | Reuret, in attempting to rally them, m wed from the rear, wl pla 
o,° ° : A rev . ‘ —— 1 wae leading his 
the British soldier in India. The report of this Commission | assigned on such occasions to field officers, to the front, and was leading 




















} 1 » slope a second time when he was shot ‘right between the eyes, 
ought to be taken together wit h the blue book,—we can scarcely a som ayree a ft ae ] Th ‘ m he ll back in disor I 
2 “ : - a weve oved alte ards. ie ( ack lisord u - 
say the Re port, of the Committee on the Organization of th General Fx rey, with more gall intry than discretion, rushed to t! - r 
Indian Army; the two lx ing ess itially branches of one subje ct. took Beuret’s pla e: one shot shivered his scabbard ind struck his eB, a 
r : +} +e 4; OE. RE ; honenswhice | another tore off a part of his thick epaulette. Had the Austrians n mace 
We believe that if the question of organization were thoroughly a sally they could easily have destroyed or captured the wl f the aszail- 
. ° > . 2° ° » Sui he Out ish} i e ucstroyea 0 : t thie I % 
reconsidered au fond, it would be found in xpear it to maintain, ints, but at that lucky moment a reinforcement came up, and after 7. 
in India, permant ntly, so large a foree as 80,000 E iropeans ; | nte st the churchyard was cleared, and all in it who were not killec 
hen : star ; t Rial ed tod by | ™ led, or prisoners, fell back on their main body. . 
any s ary arrangem 3 l( nig evested b = ee 2: 2% e 1 
etre cee ~— —_ 7 _ “ wat 135 - Che reinforcement which came up was the division of General Bs ri 
Mr. Sidney He rfert’s Commission would beco more temporary | [p the face of these increasing numbers the Austrians s I 
in their charactet¥ if not more restricted in their s ype harrassed in their retreat by the Frer ich skirmi 1ers and the Picdt 
horse: but the latter, in their ; all day, had beet 
. . P - oe ~ P handle« ke an in ; “ General d ct 
[he Executive and certain local authorities have been rather | 2@"* 1 to make any impt French Bays aey 
. } +) prudent to order a pursuit, nce \ may 1 ul 
at cross purposes on the subject of Royal patr und itic te aan ye wert . 
but we anticipate that the ultimate result wil t be ill for any It is admitted on all sides that both French, A is 
party. Certain leading gentlemen at Liver * ic meet- | ¢ s fought v 1 tl the Austrians 1 n 
‘ . “ - é } } } yr th The l 
ing as put forward an ressi 1, that sa ry ele. ah papthess hea + forelli ; they 
i ] ! , men \ th met 1 | soldic1 i : 
im sel + nen for the Ex the ¢ Id I prov 7 h | f thei Sonn ‘ 
less exclusively to the “ aristocracy.” It 1 ht readilv be ; r) vil rod ch Ca rio to C: s! I, 
answered that it is the great public of thi iuntry which gives | thence act the Po to Vacear by the bridge of St J 
‘ . 7 ‘ rr} : . 7 6 Beam =) ¢ strian 1055 @ 
the aristoerscy its place. Let a Lord a; r in any meeting, | The French loss is estin from 600 to (00, & — 7 ail 
] : . “i ik ! . | 200( >the Frenel ’rivate report augments the rench loss @ne 
however humble or democratic, and he is tolerably sure to have | 2000—by the French, Private report a ents 
liminishes that of the enemy. The combat lasted 1 
> i 





the first place thrust upon him, Let a man, notoriously poor, | “wre anoond the d spatch sent by the Emperor 
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osted on the Bourse ; the despatch of G 


guay d@’Hilliers, and the Austrian telegraphic despatches 
The Emperor to the Empress. 
R ** Alessandria, Saturday, May 21 . —p * ee =e 
wut 15,000 strong, attacked the advanced posts | P! ne! t 
of the corps under Marshal iay d’ Llilliers, but were yulsed by Gene- 


: - . I 
ral Forey’s division, which behaved admirably, and cleared the vi 





neral Forey to Marshal Bara- ! number of the enemy being 40,000, the bravery of our troops is so much the 
| m re esteemed.”’ i 
| 


The wounded Austrian ] rs were taken to \ ra witl 








“A body of Austrians, 





Montebello of the enemy after an obstinate fi ht of four how The Pied- | overthrew th 
avalry, commanded by General Sonnaz, f rht with extra ina Aust fel con t i t it Orfer | \ com- 


montese ‘ 
energy: Two hi 
Joss on the French side a ints to 500 killed and we 


have been retr 





dred prisoners were taken, inel 








« Monsicur le Maréchal—I have the honour of giving you a unt of | & l f ! st . 
the battle f ight this da v1 Visio ot | Lu 
+ Bein l ( 1i hin | \ ian head-qua 
trian colu! 
Monteb« 
hastened u} 
74th, destined 
in front of Vog 
“ Meanwhile, \ ' 
tillery (the 6th of th : t saivall at ite teoodl | , | . 
* Arrivin th VI 1 t] beook called } 4 l { iB 3 
extreme limit of out ‘ a at | 7 
in battery, supported t ¢ and left by two battalions of 
lining the brook with theu ters. 
“During this time t ! pushed on from Mont i a it “7 r 
' As, 














strello, and, having | ini i that he was com gainst me 1 . ; 
lumns, 01 I t ! , the other along tl tramway, I « ‘y ' i { il 
the left | li ft 7 to cover the causeway at Cascina Nuova, ss) ) Lil. 1 
and the other battalion t vance along the right of the read, behind tl > ‘ : triut 
i ‘ 4 { i! . { i I V 


S4th. 


was open 
marching upon us, and s wtinge his shart 
columns issuing from G ello. The artillery 0; d tire upon them - 
essfully ; the e1 \ 
“T then ordered m ht to move up to the fi 


before th 











ard f ; 
lion to the left of th , he sent a strong column inst it. Thanks to -_ —.% 
the v! nd tirmi f this battalion, commanded by ¢ vel Can ta aa 7™, 
* The Pri , i Cory the At fl 





! and to some fortunate ch Piedmontes valry, admirably led on : I 
| by General d yt , tl \ ins wel ri it re 
* At this moment, G Lb " rd. followed by the 98th and a batta- | Int 1 1 


lion of the 91st, (the t 1 Oriole, where they have had an en- | w | | 
gagement,) rejoined me, t it rders to ] ( relief of 

battalion of the 74 ! 
up a stré ( 

































J * Reassur nt I iin t! y forward my right, and took, not : 
} without rious si at position of Ginestrello Judging, then, that . . 
by following ! t nfantry the line of hill-t , and the 1 ets, ts 7 
with my arti ted Pied ‘ valry, Ish 1 the mor te : 
l t i rh { attack un ru l v . 
r t mmand, in ra . 
> “The 17th battalion of chas rs, ipy rted by the Stl nd 74th, dis- . ; ' 
. posed in éch lons, move it I the South si f Montebello, wh . , , 
, the enemy Lin | ' f be ; 
' * A hand-to-hand « then ensued in the streets of t villa whic} - ~ — 
; had to be carried hous« ! use. It was during this fight that G . 4 
. Beuret was mortally w ided by my side I f¢ nd advent : 
. * After an obstinat t , the Austrian ef 1 to yield to t Italian ’ Out, adv ‘ ’ ‘ 
. vigour yf our troops, and although strongly intrenched in the churehy : —_ , ‘ ‘ 
1 this position they saw tched from them at the point of the bay t. amid | ' : . . - 
2 cries of ‘ Vive ’ Empereur !’ a thousand times repeated : v0 . ss 
] “Tt was th n half-p six I deemed it prudent not to push the su . : 
y fthe day any further, and halted my tr 3 iind the risit round tary : : 
which the chur ird is situated, « li Ww th four guns an “ 
' numerous sharpshooters, who drove back the last Austrian columns int to a ; vie 
Casteggi ; After ; , 
, “ Short] t I \ Austrian columns ev Caste io, leay- - ( 
j ing in it a re md re ed ve Casatisma road 2 : , - 
' “TIcannot a u yj ] ul, th rey 1 Ita ' 
o his day; all th ! ’ rs have riva h ot to nN » iets t 
ind N [ forget rs of my staff, who have a y | ter 
{ 











« hav ] iw of addressing to you later the names of tho 
\ rti \ 1 themselves : -" 
: a th f f on ¢ . t : . i ul . 
\ K v tl i vunount of our loss; it 1s great, especially in \ 
: I nate it approximatively at 600 or 700 men, killed or : , 
t ud th ly 1 I t \ 
ie +] ‘ Ain th l,i i 
f tl n} have been considera to judg y tl - ’ , 
iber l y found, esy y int village of Mon- | >” 
s ‘ 1 Mi 
We I ) ners, am st Whom i( i 7 : 
8 several 1 | 
t ‘ : ” . 
Sever fallen into our G ( 
“As for m I Maréchal, Iam happy ’ I 
‘ 1 the first eng the « his ! s \ 1] 
n i i c“, ih > I i I 
> ‘ ii i 
I l l le M \ 
lient van ( ling Ist Divi i Lst ¢ 
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; 1 
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touching than to see the young and almost boyish, fine-featured, delicately 
framed riflemen or lancers, clad in the coarse cloth of mere privates, walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with their richly dressed mothers, or driving by their side 
in their coronetted chariots, longing for the day which is to rid them of the 
tedious routine duties of the drilling dépot, and send them forth as full- 
grown soldiers ready for active service. ... So faras they are able, 
and so far as they may be taught, it would seem the Italians are will- 
ing to fight for national existence; but the most anxious minds among 
them are greatly in doubt whether they will have a chance for much dis- 

lay of their goodwill, for the French bring so vast a force of trained troops 
into the field that the regular army itself of the Piedmontese, to say nothing 
of their volunteers, will be utterly absorbed and lost by the juxtaposition. 
There are some who already complain that both their King and Govern- 
ment, their army and people, sink into insignificance by the crushing 
weight of importance naturally, and, perhaps, unwittingly assumed by their 
mighty French auxiliary. The Frenchman comes down as a mere second 
in Piedmont’s death-ducl with Austria, but it is impossible not to see that 


| 





| of which one corner has been repaired ; it was occupied by a battalion of 


| were suspended to the pillars, and fires were lighted outside. Three other 


the force of circumstances compels him to take upon himself the part of | 


principal. The King’s Government, and Cavour especially, are not 
unmindful of their dignity, and some of their measures show consummate 


tact and ability. The Kings order of the day, dated May 17, from Occimi- | 


ano, awarding medals to those who distinguished themselves in the outpost 
encounters and skirmishes of the last three weeks, has given universal 
satisfaction. .... The order of the day enacts that the medals awarded 
to some of the dead heroes should be given to their families, together with 
the pension annexed to the distinction. The persons thus honoured, alive 
or dead, are forty-six.” 


Piedmont. Among others there arrived at Genoa, this week, seventy- 
five master-butchers, expedited by the Minister of War “ pour organiser 


| proof of his high esteem, by confiding to his command a corps of the French 
France not only sends her troops, but also many of her tradesmen to | ®™Ys which will form the left wing, the Emperor himself commanding the 


le service de la boucheric.” It had been found that there was no manner | 
of organization of this kind in Sardinia, and, consequently, no meat to be | 


had for the army. 

“ They manage these things, &e.” In consequence of a special order 
of the Emperor Napoleon to that effect, the dress of the troops of the ia- 
fantry taking part in the Italian campaign, has been ordered to be as 
follows. The soldiers of the line shall carry with them nothing but the 
képi (cap), one jacket, one overcoat, one good pair of trowsers, two pair 
of shoes, and the sixth part of the tente-abri—the whole of this equip- 
ment weighing less than ten pounds. Only the zouaves, the chasseurs 4 
pied, and the Algerian riflemen, are allowed half a blanket (demi-couver- 
ture) in addition, on account of their dress being of a thinner material 
than that of the other troops. The ordinary headdress—tsako, helmet, or 
whatever it may be—is in all cases, and even by the superior staff offi- 
cers, to be entirely suppressed, and the képi to be worn instead. To set 
a good example towards inaugurating this latter fashion, the Emperor 
himself has taken to wearing the latter headdress. 

According to a Paris journal, the war in Italy costs France rather more 
than three million francs (120,000/. sterling) aday. 

The rifle cannons made of steel, which Herr Krupp of Essen, the 
famous manufacturer of ‘‘ Guss-stahl,’’—exhibited for the first time, 
and rewarded with a gold medal, in the London Exhibition of 1851—has 
constructed for the Emperor Napoleon, were tried practically in Pied- 
mont, in the course of last week. They were planted, in the neighbour- 
hood of Casale, at 2600 metres (about 2820 yards) distance from a 
blockhouse occupied by a company of Austrian troops, and so great was 
the precision of the new arm that every shot fell into the building, 
which in less than ten minutes was totally destroyed, with a severe loss 


to the enemy. Likewise, during the late Battle of Montebello, an | A ; : 
y : ; om ‘ | only what is necessary is demanded,.”’— Zimes Correspondent at the Austrian 


Austrian regiment was cut up most terribly by the same guns. This 
latter fact is stated by a correspondent of the Indépendence Belge writing 
from Voghera. 

The same writer denies the often-stated fact, that the Austrians have 
committed brutal ravages in the towns and villages of Piedmont which 
they occupied. ‘A mon avis,” he says, ‘ ils n'ont fait qu’user du droit 
de Ta guerre, qui autorise parfaitement 4 vivre en pays ennemi. Mon 
avis est partagé par tout le monde ici. Il est certain que si nous avions 
fait chose pareille en Autriche, nous n'y verrions pas grand mal.” This 
statement is the more important, as the writer is a French officer. 


| paper, and must be signed by a certain appointed person. The things re- 
| quired are rations and forage and means of transport, the horses and carts in 


| turning to his own home at night, sleeping at his bureau, and going to bed 


The French papers state, that after so many regiments have been | 


withdrawn from Algeria, there are still 30,000 infantry and 12,000 ca- 
valry remaining in the colony. 

From the same source we learn that the Imperial army actually ar- 
rived in Italy amounts at present to more than 200,000 men. On the 
other side, the forces of Austrians are stated to be, by a correspondent of 
the Nord, as follows—7000 men at Ancona, 4000 at Ferrara, 15,000 at 
Venice, 1000 at Legnago, 4000 at Mantua, 6000 at Verona, 2000 at 
Peschiera, 5000 at Plaisance, and 25,000 between Milan, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and the other places of the district. The effective strength of the 
main corps of the Austrian army under Count Gyulai is estimated at 
130,000 men. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Indépendance Belge states that the 
Kaiser is going to leave for Italy on the 30th instant, accompanied by 
Generals Griinne, Keller de Kellerstein, and Schlitter. He further as- 
serts that the Imperial plan of campaign, drawn up by Colonel von 
Kuhn, has been approved at a Council of War held by his Majesty on 
the 12th of May. The Colonel von Kuhn, mentioned in this and in 
other reports, as an officer on whom the greatest hopes are founded, is 
still a young man, born in 1817. He was captain in a regiment of ar- 
tillery in 1848, and greatly distinguished himself in the battle of Santa 
Lucia and the taking of Milan, not only by his personal bravery, but by 
singularly skilful as well as successful plans laid before and accepted by 
General Radetzky. 

We gather up Jitems of interesting and amusing news from various 
sources. 

** A letter just received from Valenza bears testimony to the admirable 
qualities of the Tyrolese riflemen. It is said that they harass the French 
videttes and outposts incessantly. Day and night, it is said, their shots are 
whistling through the air. The ground on the other side of the Po affords 
them good cover, and they are ever on the watch. The other day, General 
Renault went out to reconnoitre, attended by his aide-de-camp, and fol- 
lowed by a trumpeter a few paces behind. The Gencral thought himself 
beyond range, but while he was looking about him a sharp ‘ thug’ was 
heard, and the poor trumpeter fell forward mortally wounded by a Tyrolese 
bullet in the loins. The General having discovered his error withdrew, and 
gave up his reconnaissance for that day.””— Zimes. 


** As we = es Casale, the speetacle becomes heartrending. The coun- 
try is everyw 


ere beautiful, but is no one to get in the crops; there 


| 


| High Beeches in Sussex, in order to give an impetus to recruiting. They 
| were entertained by Mr. Loder on his estate at High Beeches, and 





ee _) 
are neither farmers, nor peasants, nor shepherds, not a living soul in the 
plane in which the vine is spreading its green branches, and in which the 
wheat is waving. Farms are abandoned, villas deserted; goats no longer 
graze in lanes or cows in meadows. , From the empty houses, the furniture 
and even the doors and windows, have been carried away; rows of lar; “4 
mulberry-trees have been cut down at two or three feet from the soil oa 
are lying on the ground; and the trunks and branches serve as chevaux de 
frise. The scene is one of desolation in the midst of all the fertility and all 
the smiles of spring! Three divisions of the Sardinian army, with caval; 
and artillery, occupy Casale—in the streets, there are more soldiers thas 
civilians... .. I visited the cathedral, which is very old and decrepit, but 


Bersaglieri. Straw was spread on the floor, havresacks and cartridge-boxeg 


churches were transformed into. barracks, and in one of them were 200 
eS eee I visited the library of the town. It is a long room paved 
in mosaic, with the ceiling ornamented with frescoes. It contains high 
book-shelves filled with folios. The contrast between the silence it presented 
and the hubbub which has prevailed for the last week was very striking, In 
a corner, ata table covered with large volumes, an old man was seated; he 
was bald, of placid features, and appeared absorbed in taking notes from q 
book open before him. I glanced at the work, and read at the top of the 
page, ‘Epistole Adriani Episcopi.”. Happy mau! who could occupy him- 
self with the letters of Adrian at three leagues from the Croats.” —(Coryp. 
spondent of the Journal des Deébats. 

** The Emperor of the French has just given King Victor Emmanuel a 


right.’’"—Salut Public. 

‘** History will begin the account of the campaign against Austria by the 
announcement—Battle of Montebello, 20th May 1859, 2500 against 12000,” 
—Constitutionnel. r 

‘*As the Turin papers continue to assert that the Austrians levy heavy 
contributions of money, and of other things ¢o sel? again, I have taken the 
greatest pains to discover if there is the slightest foundation for this state- 
ment, and I can positively assure you that there is not. They have lived 
on the enemy’s country to a great extent, but beyond mere necessaries they 
have demanding nothing. They have not even destroyed any stores which 
may be useful to the invader, and they have left the rice-fields inundated, 
when a few hours’ work would have rendered the country barren, so far ag 
that crop is concerned. Just beyond Vercelli Count Cavour has a large farm, 
well-stocked with cattle. The Austrians have spared this. Now, I think 
this one circumstance is a conclusive proof, both of the moderation and the 


discipline of the Austrian army... .. The Sardinians circulate reports 
disadvantageous to the Austrians without inquiring into their truth. For 
instance, they accuse them of extorting 300,000 francs from Vercelli, and an | 
immense quantity of leather. The Siecle had this story, and I suppose the { 


English papers, yet I am assured, and [ believe most truly, that not one 
tution bop been demanded from any town. Indeed, the system of obtain- 
ing supplies is so carried on that such a thing could not happen. No indi- 
vidual is asked for anything. The municipality (comiéne) of each town or 
village is made answerable for all. To it are addressed all requisitions for 
whatever they may be, and these are made on printed officially stamped 


all cases being returned. The army lives on the enemy to a great extent, 
it is true, and such has been the system pursued by almost every army ; but 
there is no extortion of anything beyond the means of living. At Voghera, 
a large Government store was found, and of course taken. At Cascine di 
Stra, a few miles West of Vercelli, General Gablens took from an armed 
party incharge of them fifty bullocks. These were given to the munici- 
pality of Vercelli to lighten the burden on that town. This proves that 


Head-quarters, 

‘*The King of Sardinia rises every morning at three, and dines at one 
p.m., is almost the whole day in the saddle, visiting every place and seeing 
everything with his own eyes. Nor is his Minister at Turin behind his 
master in this respect; for some time past Count Cavour has given up re- 


at midnight to rise again at four; indeed, for several nights he has continued 
to work without cessation until morning. Surely one man’s head can hardly 
be sufficient for such continued work, added to continued anxiety.—Letter 
From Turin. 





THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


There is every sign that the volunteer movement is general. Day 
after day the morning journals are full of letters, giving advice, pointing 
out shortcomings, suggesting costume and drill. The Victoria Rifles, a 
corps of crack marksmen already established, have had a field day at 


passed a day of strong healthy exercise and enjoyment. Islington and 
Chelsea seem to be the only metropolitan districts yet astir. : 

In the country there have been numerous meetings. In Warwick- 
shire, Lord Leigh, Lord Warwick, and the country gentlemen lead the 
way. In Norfolk it is Lord Leicester. In Gloucestershire, Lord Ducie 
and Lord Ellenborough. In Staffordshire, Lord Hatherton. In Not- 
tinghamshire, the Duke of Newcastle. The boroughs have been very 
prompt, their chief magistrates and most prominent citizens taking the 
lead. A list of some of the towns will show how widely spread is the 
movement: Nottingham, Hastings, Tynemouth, Cardiff, Pontypool, 
Yarmouth, Eton, the New Forest, Stafford, Newbury, Richmond, 
Croydon, Birkenhead, Liverpool, Tonbridge, Woolwich, Horsham, 
Maidstone, Hull, Birmingham, Plymouth; and in Scotland Montrose, 
Inverness, Forfar, Perth, vw Be and other Scottish towns. 

As a general rule these meetings have a most businesslike air; the 
feeling that all should take part, and none be excluded on account of his 
position in society is general; and the discussion turns on arms, drill, 
uniform, ways and means. It seems to be pretty generally settled that 
10/. will fit out a volunteer. - 

We cannot overlook the opinions of General Sir Charles Napier at this 
moment on the subject of volunteer drill, They are sound, and should 
have great weight. 

“* With regard to your volunteer corps, I think each should consist of from 
one to four companies, each company consisting of 100 men, with a captain 
and two lieutenants; and I advise you to let each man carry two small carte 
ridge boxes, made to slide on a girdle round the waist, so that one may be 
carried before and one behind, each holding thirty rounds of ammunition ; 
thus the weight would be divided, and, consequently, more omy carried. 

‘Get some old soldier for your adjutant, to teach you, not a long course 
of drill, but just seven things, viz. :— 
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}, To face right and left by word of command, 

«2, To march in line and in column. 

«3, To extend and close files as light infantry, with ‘ supports.’ 

«4, To change front in extended and in close order, 

«5. To relieve the skirmishers. 

«6, To form solid squares and ‘rallying squares.’ 

«7. To form an advanced guard. 

«‘ These seven things are all that you require ; do not let any one persuade 
you to learn more. 
* «Let your practice at a target be constant. Also habituate your corps to 
take long marches of from fiften to twenty miles, with arms and ammunition 
on; and also in running, or what is called ‘ double quick time.’ These must 
be arrived at by gradually increasing from small distances. No single man, 
much less a body of men, can make these exertions without training. Also 
subscribe for premiums to those who are the best shots. Do not be exclu- 
sive in forming your oes take your gamekeepers as your comrades, and 
any of your labourers that will enrol themselves. A gentleman will find 
no braver or better comrades than among his own immediate neighbours 
and tenants. Should you require to throw up a breastwork, they will be 
more handy with the spades and pickaxes than yourselves.” 

It is worth remarking that members of friendly societies do not invali- 
date their membership by joining rifle clubs, and that policies of life in- 
surance are not invalidated by so doing. 


Che Cunt. 

Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and their children, quitted Bucking- 
ham Palace on Saturday for Osborne. On their way from Gosport to 
Osborne they met the Victoria and Albert having on board the Princess, 
but not the Prince Frederick William. She joined her parents and pro- 
ceeded with them to the Isle of Wight. Tuesday, being her Majesty's 
birthday, the band of the Royal Marines played in the morning on th« 
terrace. The Duchess of Kent was prevented by indisposition from | 
visiting Osborne. The Court therefore returned to London on Thurs- 
day, and the Queen, the Prince Consort, and their cldest daughter, at 
once called on the Duchess of Kent. 

The Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, have called on ‘the Queen Marie Amélie” at the Star and Gar- 
ter, Richmond. 


“IDO 


Che Metropolis. 

A deputation, headed by the Lord Mayor, carried up to Lord Derby on 
Wednesday the memorial adopted at the City neutrality meeting. The 
— were Lord Mayor Wire, Mr. Gilpin, and Mr. Samuel Morley. 

hey approved of neutrality, and earnestly trusted “‘ that neither by overt 
act nor by the supposed claims of entangling treaties or alliances will that 
position of neutrality be abandoned.” Lord Derby said he was glad to 
find his views approved. I: answer to an allusion from Mr. Morley re- 
specting the Russo-Gallic treaty, Lord Derby said that with reference to 
the rumour of a treaty between France and Russia the Government had 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| tholic mother, although the child desired to remain at the school. 


received repeated and positive assurances from Prince Gortschakoff that | 


no such treaty existed, and that the written memorandum which had 
been exchanged between the Russian and French Governments in no way 
affected the interests of this country. He could assure the deputation 
that her Majesty’s Government, having fully declared their views with re- 
spect to English non-interyention, had no intention or desire in any way 


to alter that policy. 


sider the best means of rearranging the city parishes, and consisting of th« 
Reverend W. Scott, Dr. Stebbing, Dr. Worthington, and the Reverend 
Michael Gibbs have made a report to the Bishop of London in which 
they recommend the demolition of twenty churches, and the extension 
of churches in Clerkenwell and other densely peopled quarters. Dr, Croly 
has addressed a letter to Dr. Tait in opposition to the plan. 


Sir Roderick Murchison presided over the annual mecting and annual 
dinner of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday. Since the last 


anniversary, 132 fellows have been elected, and there are now 1180 Fel- | 


lows and 57 honorary and corresponding members. The maps numbe1 
2174, and 600 volumes have been added to the library. The Founder's 
medal has been given to Captain Burton of Mecca and Central African 
renown ; the Victoria medal to Captain John Palliser, who has explored 
the Rocky Mountains and shown the way from Canada to British Co- 
lumbia ; and a gold watch has been presented to Mr. M‘Dougal Stuart, 
for researches in Australia. Captain Burton was present. The Earl of 


Ripon, Lord Colchester, and Lord Carnarvon, took part in the pro- ; 


ceedings. 


At the dinner in the evening, Sir Roderick Murchison fulfilled his 


duties as chairman with his usual good taste ; and several distinguished 
persons, Sir John Pakington included, spoke after dinner. 

The Newsvenders Benevolent Institution kept its twenty-first birth- 
day at the Freemason’s Tavern on Tuesday, Mr. Mark Lemon in the 
chair. There are in London 500 newsvenders and 2000 assistants, but 
few subscribe to the society. Yet its advantages are not slight. For 
5d. a week, a member receives 16/. a year at and after fifty years of 

The Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress held their fifty-third 
dinner on Wednesday ; Lord Carlisle in the chair. The society has dur- 
ing the year relieved 1837 persons. The funds subscribed at the dinner 
amounted to 1800/. 

The fifteenth annual dinner of the Asylum for Fatherless Children was 
held on Tuesday at the London Tavern, the Lord Mayor in the chair 
During the last fifteen years 1394 children of both sexes have been edu- 
cated and cared for by the society. They have spent 20,000/. upon a 


house at Reedham, near Croydon, and are 10,000/. in debt. The sum 


subscribed at the dinner was 600/. 

Miss Burdett Coutts will, on Monday, lay the foundation stone of the 
New Cancer Hospital which it is intended shall be built at Brompton, 
nearly opposite the Consumption Hospital. 





About two thousand coalwhippers of the port of London turned out on 
strike, for an advance of wages, on Wednesday. Bodies paraded the 
Eastern river suburbs, and called upon their fellow labourers not to work | 
for the starvation price which the middlemen had been paying them | 
since the establishment of the truck system. 


. . . a — , } ser al mind than the shme hich follows it 
The committee of the Clergy of the City of London appointed to con- | the criminal mind than the punishment which ihe 
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& The Court of Queen’s Bench has again been occupied with the case of the 
abduction of the child Mary Ann M‘Dowell by the Roman Catholics. 
The Court granted a habeas corpus directing the Reverend William Walter 
Roberts, and a Mrs. M‘Carthy, schoolmistress, to bring up the body. The 
return made was that the girl had left the school, and was not detained by, 
or in the custody, power, or possession, or under the care, control, or au- 
thority of Roberts or M‘Carthy Mr. Justice Erle said these two persons 
should be directed to say where the child was, They declared they knew 
nothing about it. Mr. Justice Erle declared the return insufficient, and 
gave orders that Roberts should be brought before the Court. From the 5th 
April the girl has been missing. On the 28th, a letter purporting to come 
from her reached her father, in which she said “it was not Father Roberts 
who took me away,” saying that she was at a ‘nice school,” that she de- 
sired to be brought up in the true religion; and that above all things her 
father should not go to law. For the defence Sergeant Shee alleged cruel 
treatment of the child at home, and insisted that the return was sufficient. 
Lord Campbell said that by the law of England a parent is entitled to the 
custody of the child during the age of nurture, which does not expire till 
the age of fourteen. In the case of Alicia Race, the Court directed that a 
child should be taken from a Protestant school and given to a Roman Ca- 
In this 
case the answer of Mr. Roberts is evasive, illegal, and untrue. Mr. Roberte 
clearly knew where the child was, ‘The whole Court concurred in ordering, 
as Mr. Roberts would not restore the child to her father, that an attach- 
ment should issue, and bound Roberts over to answer the interrogatories. 

The Court of Divorce, sitting on Monday, decreed one judical separation, 
and the dissolution of seven marriages. The details are not interesting, but 
the social standing of the parties to the suits are worth remark. In one 
case, where the wife sued, the husband was a surgeon. In another the 
husband, a stock broker, was the petitioner. In two others the parties 
were a factory operative, a hawker, afruiterer. In other cases the petitioners 
were a gunner in the Royal Navy, a country gentlemen, and a butcher in 
Tottenham Court Road. Some of the cases were very gross. Lord Camp- 
bell, from the bench, said that a dissolution of marriage is no longer the 
exclusive privilege of the aristocratic and wealthy classes, for in the case 
under consideration the husband was a grocer and the paramour was a 
hawker. 

On Tuesday the Court decreed the dissolution of four marriages. The pe- 
titioners were a journeyman watchmaker; the wife of a Captain Gwyn, 
who alleged adultery and cruelty; a tailor, and a person employed in an 
iron-foundry. In two cases the seducers were intimate acquaintances of the 
husband. The Court dismissed one petition, A cornmeter of London City mar- 
ried a woman with whom he had previously lived. After marriage a child was 
born, but the wife confessed it was not the child of her husband. Disgusted, 
the husband went on a whaling expedition, leaving his wife without sup- 
ort. She was guilty of adultery under these circumstances, The Court 
i ld that transactions before marriage are no ground for divorees, and that 
deprived himself 


the husband had, by leaving the wife without subsistence, 
of a remedy. 

On Wednesday the Court decreed for a dissolution in eight cases and dis- 
missed one petition. One petitioner was a half-pay captain, the co-respond- 
ent his former brother officer. ‘lhe others were a commission agent, a trades- 
man, an articled clerk to an attorney, a wine merchant, and a surgeon. One 
petition was from a wife, a small needle manufacturer at Birmingham, 
whose husband was a drunkard, a brute, and an adulterer. The petition 
dismissed was from a late sergeant of the Rifle Brigade. The Court held 
that he had no remedy, because knowing that his wife was the mistress of a 
married man he executed a deed in 1855, granting her an allowance, and 

t 


appointing her paramour trustee. 


The profits of forging seem likely to make a more decided impression on 
John Groves, a 
youth of seventeen, clerk in the National Provincial Bank at Long Stratton, 
had a fortnight’s leave of absence. He made great misuse of it. Forging 
a letter of advice for 1000/7. upon the National Provincial Bank at Peter- 
borough, in the name of John Large, he disguised himself by putting on a 
false beard and whiskers, and obtained 990/ in notes and a check, and 10/. 
in gold. He came to London and going to the Bank of England endea- 
youred to get his notes cashed in gold. The clerk of the issue Department 
suspected him, and a detective was set on his track. The result was that 
he was arrested in his false hair, and Jhas been remanded by the sitting 
Magistrate at the Mansionhous« 

Alfred Burrows, a young man of many aliases, has been committed by tho 
magistrate at Guildhall for forging an order upon a druggist, with intent 
to defraud. 

Mr. Louis Artus, charged with having stolen fifty pounds weight of cigars 
from hi empioyers, has been dischargd by the Lord M ‘yor, This was 
really a complicated case of account between employer and employed, and 


there seems to have been no ground for a charge of theft 





A man and woman, well “ got up”’ to disarm suspicion, have been com- 
mitted by the Lord Mayor for a daring robbery upon a warehouseman in St. 
Mary Axe. The victim imprudently stopped to hear what the woman had 
sh« snatched his watch and gave a signal, whi h brought male us- 


to say; 
sist um e. A combat, followed by a flight of the two prisoners and others en- 
gaged, took place, but the pursuit was sharp and effective. The plundered 


man captured one of the thieves and a potman the other. 

Margaret Welsh has been sent to prison for two months on a charge of 
assaulting Lord William Paulet. She followed him, insolently demanding 
money, from Waterloo Place to Regent's Circus, and then assaulted him. 
As she had repeatedly done so he gave her into custody. It was shown that 
Welsh had been frequently in prison for drunkenness, assaults, and felony. 
The woman’s excuse was that Lord William had seduced her when she was 
‘**a very little girl,’ but he said she had no claim whatever upon him, 


Seven men have 
the Westminster Palace Hotel: five were 


lied of injuries received by the fall of the ecaffolding at 
killed on the spot, two died of 





wounds. ‘The coroner's inquiry sat again on Monday and Thursday, and 
a creat number of witnesses were examined, ‘The evidence shows that the 
removal of the lower stages had nothing to do with the accident. It rather 
seems that too great a quantity of material, bricks, and mortar, had been 


placed upon the stage by the order of Mr. J Myers, one of the building con- 
tractors, and that the beams supporting the floor had broken at the point 
where a huge mass of bricks, some 1500, had been deposited, Some of the 
workmen had remarked that the load upon the stage rendered it unsafe, 
and one had further strengthened it by putting up an extra beam. 

At the sitting on Thursday, Mr. Ainslie, an‘architect, condemned the con- 
struction and material of the stage. Five transoms were not sufficient for a 
span of twenty feet. The stage should have been supported by “* struts’”’ 
from beneath. As the stage was built it was not adequate to bear the load 
placed upon it. A bricklayer said that Mr. Myers senior gave orders in his 
presence for the removal of the lower stage, but Mr. Myers denies this. 
He said he told O’ Neal who built the scaffold to put in six cross beams: that 


he gave directions to plac ¢ uprights upon one stage and under another; that 
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he did not know the lower stage had been removed ; that the timber was 
good—the latter opinion was supported by Alderman Gabriel, a_ timber 
merchant. Young Mr. Myers said it was contrary to his orders that ma- 
terial had been sent up to that stage. He had ordered a new one to be put 
up. He gave no orders about the lower stage. He imputed the accident to 
the men, who when the clock struck would jump, sometimes forty or fifty at 
a time, upon the stage in order to be first out of the building. 
Myers’s said that the stage would,bear a weight of thirty tons. 
journed. 

A serious fire on the premises of an oil and colour merchant’s in Lime 
Street, last week, created considerable alarm in the neighbourhood, the 
common belicf being that naphtha was stored in the warehouse. An appeal 
has been made to the Lord Mayor to institute a full inquiry into the facts, 
with the view of preventing similar accidents in future. The neighbours 
desire that inflammable materials shall not again be stored in the premises 
when they are rebuilt. The head of the firm, Mr. Hubbuck, denies that he 
had any naphtha on the premises, The chief combustible was turpentine. 
There 1s therefore to be a ** solemn inquiry.” 

A destructive fire occurred in Sloane Street, 
houses were burned down. At one moment, the wind being brisk, the fronts 
of six houses on the opposite side were in flames, but the rapid and skilful 
exertions of the fire brigade, and the abundant supply of water, proved ef- 
fective in limiting the fire to the premises where it originated. 
houses on the same side of the street were damaged by fire and water. 


Inquiry ad- 


Provincial. 

The Free-Trade Hall at Manchester was the scene of a great neutrality 
meeting on ‘Tuesday. Mr. George Wilson occupied the chair, the chief 
spokesman was M. Louis Kossuth; but Mr. Bazley and Mr. George 
Hadficld, also took part in the business. M. Kossuth expressed his views 





at some length. He said the mecting would be great encouragement to 
his countrymen who might soon have to unfurl the banner of inde- 
pendence— 

Francis Joseph, the murderer, the lawless usurper of Tungary, has 
just now a great war on his hands. ‘That war commenced in Italy: but it 


ible should not extend to other 
the Austrian dominions; because, if Austria had but a conflict 
a certain line, and her antagonists would not follow her retreat- 
y, or would not take her power in flank and rear, the war could 
never be brought to an end; ai ilt would there be, except a wanton 
effusion of blood. Therefore th gree with him that it was 
natural he should look upon this war as one which was likely to place the 
emancipation of his own country even within the reach of the determination 
of his nation. ‘The Royal proclamation of strict and impartial neutrality is 
so far as words went, a wi 
to point out any present moral or material profit, or the prospect of any fu- 
ture compensation which England could derive from plunging into the hor- 
rors and calamities of war on the present oecasion, And the declaration of 
the Government has, besides, this merit—that it is unique, so far as it goes, 
as a constitutional tribute paid to the will of the nation. Nevertheless the 
expression of opinion must be still more explicit, because mighty influences 
were at work for getting England into entangling alliances, which if not 
prevented, would inevitably drift the country inte war, and for pur- 
poses, too, which, while they had nothing in common with the national 
interests, were of a chara utterly repugnant to English feelings. He 
referred to the exertions to man the navy and raise volunteers as evidences 
of an intention to take sides with hateful, priest-ridden Austria. 
Orion had been anchored at Genoa in a manner to impede the French trans- 
ports; the C wv had refused to salute the Tusean flag; the English 
Government had demanded that the Dalmatian coast should be neutral, and 
they had demanded this in order to isolate Hungary from the war. 
sure that the people of England are opposed to the wickedness of aiding in 
the preservation of Austria, and so of stilling the aspirations of freedom and 
murdering the innocent life of oppressed nationalities. Therefore the people 
must speak out; for the danger would come when the war extended—as ex- 
tend it must—to other portions of the Austrian dominions. It was ex- 
tremely important to make it understood that the people of England would 
be as unwilling to pay one subsidy or to shed one drop of blood for the pre- 
servation of Austria in the Adriatic, or on the line of the Danube or that of 
the Theiss, as it would be for her preservation along the Po. He did not 
ask England to fight for Italy or for Hungary; h isked England to 
keep out of harm and not to fight f 
of mankind generally. It was sa 
change of one taskmaster for anc 
the reason for England to stand ak 
leon IIT. will be led by his i to refrain from 
that the same erests will lead him to r spect th 
The resolutions adopted condemned the past wars of 1 
clared for strict neutrality ‘‘ whether the war be or be 1 
Italian Peninsula.” 
Several meet 
but they do not look so far into t 
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a dinner to Mr. W. J. Fox, their favourite 
essful candidate, Mr. Hib- 
course of which he 


The Oldham people gay 
representative, and to the Liberal but unsue 
bert. After dinner, Mr. Fox 
touched on foreign affairs 

** The ti of 1815; what are they > oly urchment 
set of men, r without any delegation from 


made a speech, in the 


, Which a 
met toget} } 


any nation whatso- 





















ever, employed themselves in framing, laying out countries here and coun- 
tries there, with all their inhabitants, as if they had been so many flocks of 
sheep or bales of cotton; and the vi ll that th “wre it settlement of Ew 0 
Who has respe i that settlement? Nobody that could help it. Belgium 
did not, as soon as Belgium could assert its independence as a state. Aus- 
tria has not respected them; Austria has conc] i series of treaties with 
the Italian States, binding down Naples odena, and Tuscany, and 
Parma—and would, if it ld, have bour wn Piedmont to obey its own 
dictates, and govern with the sar inical and barbarian authority as it 
does its « ubjeets. All this requi watch ess. It requires the voie 
of the people to keep the Gover nt steady, to insure that the neutrality 
is a real neutrality, and not a masked way of helping the despotisms of Eu- 
rope Let us look close to that Let us watch every st Pp r, l say 
let us « he I f tend to actu lal ite 
neutrality by their evident bia rds Austrian despotism.” Loud ape 
plaus ) ‘ ‘ ° 
The East Surrey Agricultural Association met at Croydon, on Thursday, 
for sheep-shearing and exhibition of stock. At a dinner in the afternoon 
Mr. Locke King and Mr. Aleock mad speeches; the latter « xpatiating 


r of land, 


m rifle corps, the former on the transf 


e and patriotic determination. He defied any man 
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A meeting at Liverpool has adopted a memorial to the Queen proposing 
an extension of the sphere of election of ministers and officers of state 
charged with the affairs of the government of thecountry. Mr. Robert. 
son Gladstone is shocked at the monopoly of power in the hands of the 
aristocracy. : 

The era of free-trade ought to have practically deposed them from power 
to be succeeded by the middle classes, who earned the money which consti. 
tuted the resources of the nation. The middle classes ran all the risks, and 


| there was no just reason why they should any longer be debarred from the 


| merce of the country which had made it so powerful, 


on Thursday, whereby three | 


Several | 


enjoyment of privileges to which they were entitled. 

Ir. Lawrence Heyworth argued that the commercial classes should 
have a representative at the head of the Government, as it was the com- 
t th y Mr. J. B. Aspinal 
is of opinion that in matters of war or peace England is as d spotically 
governed as any continental nation. 


The ship-builders on the Wear have received notice from their work. 
men that it is their intention to strike for an advance of wages, The 
men have at present 24s, per week, and demand 30s, . 





John Jones, clerk of Mr. Masefjeld, at Ledbury, has been taken into cuse 
tody by the order of the magistrates, on a charge of murdering Mrs, Baker 
the office-keeper. 

A warrant has been issued by the Leeds borough magistrates for the ap- 
prehension of Mr. George Terry, tinner, the Grand Master of the Grand 
United Order of Oddfellows. He is reported to have absconded, and hig 
defaleations are said to amount to no less than 4000/. The money appears 
to have passed through his hands partly in his official character, but 
chiefly in connexion with a loan society belonging to the same order of Odd- 
fellows. 


Mr. William Herbert, ex-Sheriff of Oxford, a tradesman of that town and 
also a suburban farmer, died by his own hand on Monday. He shot him- 
self in the kitchen of his farmhouse, oppressed with an insane belief that he 
was insolvent, and proof against his solicitor’s assertions to the contrary, 
Married but one year and a half, he leaves a window and one child, A 
jury found a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary Insanity.” 


IRELAND. 

The Irish Orangemen seem infuriated by the successes which what is 
called the Derby Wiseman Alliance have won in the counties. It is now 
said that Mr. George’s election in Wexford was carried by the Roman 
Catholics, and that the tenantry of a recent conyert to Rome, Mr, Ram 
of Ramsfort, were ordered to vote for the Tory. 

‘Tf our friends,’ says the Newry ITerald, ‘who are ever and anon 
shouting themselves hoarse in their loud-mouthed enmity to the Pope 
would only think of the poor pitiable position which they occupy, duped, 
betrayed, and laughed at by those who are their leaders, it might perchance 
have the effect of making them both wiser and sadder men. There never 
was a greater delusion and a snare—never amore palpable cheat palmed 
off upon the country—than that which would represent the Derby Ministry 
as more inclined to favour Protestantism than its Liberal predecessors.” 

The Downshire Protestant talks wildly of the numbers of Orangemen, 
who alone are privileged to bear arms, ready to start up as volunteers 
and hold Ulster for Queen Victoria. The Earl of Eglinton, in the, inno- 
cence of his heart, accompanied by Lady Eglinton, attended, last week, 
a bazaar in the Rotunda for the benefit of the Roman Catholic Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The Warder, and ardent follower of Lord Eglin» 
ton, indignantly asks “ Is it not enough to have Lord Derby accused all 
over England of having obtained Romish support during the elections on 
some understanding not creditable to conservatism—must we furnish 
from Ireland fresh weapons to the enemics of the Ministry by lending 
colour to this charge?” In its opinion the Earl of Eglinton, in sup- 
porting this society, ‘‘has made a poor return to the Protestants of Ire- 
land for their strenuous exertions to increase the numbers pledged to 


Lord Derby.” 


The Lord-Lieutenant, on Tuesday, invested the Marquis of Down- 
shire with the insignia of the Order of St. Patrick. The full name of 
the new Knight is of portentous length; it is Sir Arthur Wills Blundell 
Sandys Trumball Windsor Hill. 

Mr. John George Smyly, Q.C., has succeeded Mr. Mark Anthony 
Sauria as Solicitor to the Board of Excise. The Chairmanship of the 
Clare Sessions is vacant by the death of Mr. Major. _ It is said that Mr. 
Plunket will retire from the bench of the Bankruptcy Court, and that 
Mr. Sergeant Howley, a Roman Catholic, will take his place. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed Mr, Arthur Edward Gayer, Q.C., 
LL.D., to the Commissionership vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Meredyth. Mr. Gayer was an unsuccessful candidate for Trinity Col- 
lege on the retirement of Mr. George Alexander Hamilton from Parlia- 
mentary life. In politics the learned gentleman is an ultra-Conserva- 
tive. The salary of the Commissionership is 1000/. a year, and the 
duties being almost nominal it was thought no successor would have been 
appointed to Sir Henry Meredith. 


SCOTLAND. 

The General Assembly of the Established Church of Se ‘tland was 
opened on the 19th with the forms and ceremonies usu il on the oct asion. 
The Moderator was Dr. John Cook, Minister of St. Leonard’s, 5t. 
Andrew’s. The subjects discussed by the Assembly have litth general, 
though considerable local interest. In a discussion on the Annuity-tax, 
there were some slight signs of yielding the obnoxious impost which 
only the uncompromising desire to a small minority maintain as It 1s. 
The majority appeared to be in favour of a compromise, based on the 
retention of the number of Ministers at present existing, and of the sti- 
pends at the average ofthe last seven years. ‘The Assembly also ad ypted 
a resolution against lay preaching. Res 

The Assembly of the Free Church met on the same day as its rival. 
The Moderator was Print ipal Cunningham; Lord Pam . mding 
his nomination in a speech of warm eulogium. The repo funds 
of the Free Church shows an increase over that of last y« re Dr. Begg 
brought up the report of a committee on the dwelling s of the w orking 
classes, bearing on the prevalence of illegitimacy in Scot! It showed 
that the unmarried of both sexes are crowded together like beasts into 
The report was received, and the committee reap] inted. 
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a —V— . 
Farerign oud Cnlonial. 
raure.—On Thursday ‘“‘the Empress received the Members of the 
t bodies of the State, and addressed a speech to the presidents of each 
Her Majesty said to Count Morny, President of the Corps Legis- 


tit, that she depended on the enlightened patriotism of the Deputies to 
z 1eir several departments that confidence which all must feel 


intain in tk 
wrthe enctgy of the army, and, w hen the day of victory shall have come, 
in the moderation of the Emp« ror. Her Majesty further said, that she 
reckons upon the loyal support of the entire nation, which, during the 
absence of the chief it has chosen, will never be found wanting to a 
woman and a = Loud and long applause followed the concl 

ajesty’s address. 
a toy ur states, that “a note of the French Government has been 
gent on the 3d of May to the foreign Governments, announcing that 
orders had been given to respect the territories and the « mmerce of 
neutral states, and to observe the principles consecrated by the Paris 
ess. 
on French Government, it is understood, have ordered the immediat 
organization of an Army of the East. This is the re sult of the Prussian 
war measures. _ There is also to be an Army of the North. This is the 
garrison of Paris. Se 
On the 16th, the Amazone embarked at Toulon 250 political prisoners, 
to be increased by 250 from Algeria; all destined by the paternal 
Government of F rance for the swamps of Cayenne. 

Staly.—The King of the Two Sicilies died on the 22d, at half-past 
one. A telegraphic despatch says that during the last agony of the 
King troops were encamped round Caserta. Troops have also been as- 
sembled at Naples, and their generals lodged in the forts of the town. 
The Duke of Calabria caused several persons to be arrested, charged 
with being opposed to his ascending the throne. Nevertheless, he 
ascended the throne, and as Francis IJ. has assumed the reins of go- 
yernment, tranquillity prevails throughout the kingdom. 

At Foggia, the second city of the kingdom of Naples, a false report 
having been circulated of the death of the King, two parties 





usion of 


suddenly 
arose, the one for the Hereditary Prince, the other for the Count of 
Trani. A contest took place with bloodshed. The adversaries of the 
Hereditary Prince had the worst of it, and were put to flight. A Nea- 
politan correspondent of the Opinione reports that whilst the Govern- 
ment declared for neutrality, reports were circulated of glorious victories 
already obtained by the Austrians and a thousand other tales fabricated 
in accordance with the wishes of Government. The following is a fact 
which promises little for the new king. While his father still 
living, an Inspector of Woods and Water was by the Prince himself de- 
prived of his office because his son had escaped to Piedmont t ) join the 
army. Similar dismissals were also ordered by him. Instructions wer 
also given to the Count of Syracuse, previously to the death of the king, 
that he should not occupy himself in political affairs. Little good can, 
therefore, be hoped for from the rule of Francis II. 

Venice is blockaded, and sixty French men of war domineer on th« 
Adriatic. The tricolour is visible from the tower of St. Mark. 

The Austrians have ordered the exaction of a forced loan of 75 millions 
from Lombardo-Venctia. There is a strong fecling in the Papal Stat 
kept down, however, for the present. The Austrians are said to be ex- 
citing the Lombard peasants against the nobles, The policy of the papacy 
is decidedly Austrian. 

Swityrrland. The Swiss Federal Council, anxious that the war in 
Italy should not infringe upon the neutrality of Switzerland, has issued 
the following orders. 

“1, The export of arms and of any munition of war over the Swiss Italian 
frontier is interdicted. The accumulation of such articles near the Italian 
frontier is likewise prohibited. In case of acting against this order, all 
wares of the kind above mentioned will be confiscated. 2. Arms brought 
from Italy into Swiss territory by fugitives, deserters, or in any other way, 
will jbe sequestrated ; except weapons carried by travellers provided with 
regular passports, or by those fugitives who immediately go on to the inte- 
rior of Switzerland. 3. All fugitives shall be directed to a canton which is 
in becoming distance from the Italian frontier, and will have to remain 
there. Old men, women, children, and sick persons, shall be treated with 
due regard concerning this order. 4. The passing of persons, able to bear 
arms, in order to go from the territory of one belligerent power to that of 
the other, is, in all cantons joining to Italy, interdicted. Should the in- 
traders not go back, they are to be ordered into the interior of Switzerland 
All deserters or fugitives who do not keep quiet will be expelled.” 


was 


Grrmany.—The King of Saxony opened the Landtag on Wednesd ty 
In his speech, which among other things contains a demand for money 
supplies, there is this passage— 

‘“* War threatens to make those treaties doubtful on which the rights of 
Europe now rest. His Majesty is upheld as well by the consciousness that 
he has always raised his voice in behalf of that which the honour of Ger- 
many and the maintenance of just principles demand, as by the conscious- 
ness that these his sentiments are shared by the whole Saxon people. Should 
war ensue for the protection of the just cause, his Majesty hopes with con- 
fidence that God will be with Saxony and Germany in general.”’ 

The official Wiener Zeitung publishes a letter of the Emperor to the 
Archduke Charles Lewis, Governor of the Tyrol, directing him to pre- 
pare the customary measures for the defence of the Tyrol. The com- 
mittee of the Tyrolean provincial dict has been increased by the addition 
of trustworthy persons, in order by that means to learn the views of 
the intelligent patriots. 

The Tyrol is to be occupied by 40,000 men drawn from Bohemia, and 
commanded by General Clana Gallas. An army, 80,000 strong, will also 
be stationed between Linz and Salzburg, and anotber in Gallicia. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says there is a rumour t 
*‘the Hungarian nobles are about to demand an audience of his Majesty, 
in order that they may be able to inform him by word of mouth that 
they consider the Minister of the Interior the cause of the present dis- 
tress and disorganization in their native country. The intelligence which 
reaches me from Hungary is so alarming that I cannot venture to repeat 
it. The discontent and disaffection of the people increase from day to 
day, and it h idly admits of a doubt that there will, sooner o1 ) 
serious disturbances if some ssions are not made to them. Volun- 
teers have been raised in considerable numbers in various parts of 

ungary, but almost all of them are ‘riffraff.’ ”’ 

It is reported from Vienna that the Montenegrins have destroyed the 
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Austrian telegraphs in the Sutorina, thereby cutting off communication 


between Cattaro and Raguso. 

= PaAlt.—Our Madrid contemporary, El Fenix, reports proceedings 
which show that the Spanish Government is alive to the necessity of 
being prepared for eventuaiities. 





** Two of the Cunard Company's steamers the ‘‘ Alps’’ and the ** Andes’ 
each of 300 horse power and 1370 tons burden have just been bought in 
London by the Spanish Government These vessels, destined to convey the 
transatlantic mails, are capable carrying 600 passengers and 1200 tons of 
cargo 

We see with pleasure that the Government is promptly looking to the 
fortifications of tl Balearic Islands: it has late ly sent am] le funds so that 
nothing may be wanting to the speedy completion of the works now pro- 
gressing in Mahon 

**Great progress may be noted in the arsenals of the Ferrol, in the marine 
engine { Lhe schooner Rosalia, with her engines 
fixed, was | 3d. In the shipbuilders yard they are proceed- 
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vel I], the Velasco, the 





de. t Urumea, and the lugger Gaditano are being 
! Ther im frigate Blanca is taking in her masts and com- 
pleting her internal arrangements.”” 7 Fenix, May 18 


ustralia.—The closing scenes of the first Victorian Parliament 
ble and instructive. The Assembly terminated its business 
of the Approprtation Bill; the Ministers anticipating its 
Upper chamber fixed the day for their dinner, and 
24th February for the prorogation. The Legis- 
thought that the distribution of the fund voted 
for educational purp was unequal—92,500/. to the Denominational 
Board, 32,500/. to tl ational board—and they amended the bill by 
adding 4000/, to the latter, contending that by so doing they were only 
rectifying a clerical error. They sent the bill down on the 23d, but the 
Ministers went to and the House was “ counted out.” On the 
24th the Governor went down to prorogue the Parliament, and had to 
wait until it had decided what to do with this bill. The debate was 
Governor waiting in an outer room 


were remat 
with the pass 
final passing in the 
the Governor fixed the 


lative Council, however, 


dinner 


spun out over the 


quite disregarded by the 


dinner hour, the 
Assembly, and when that body adjourned to 


dine, the Governor sent for his dinner and dined too, At length, by 24 
to 15, the Asseml ly sent the bill back restored to its former state. The 
Council was asked by one of its members to adjourn, but rejected the 
motion by 10 to 9. Then a motion was made praying the Governor to 
send the bill down f amendment; but as this would have been to do 


what the Council could not do itself, the motion 
the bill was passed. At eleven at night, 


through the G 
was negatived by 
a 


yernol 


12 to 7, and 


he Governor cmerged from his retirement, his patience rewarded; he 

ve assent to six and twenty bills, and prorogued the Parliament. 

Mr. Duffy had resigned the office of Commissioner of Lands; and had 
been succeeded by Mr. Horn 

Pistellancans, 

The leader of the House of Commons scents the battle from afar. The 
following cireul: dated ‘Treasury, May 23,’’ has been issued to the 
ipporters of the present Government 

** Member t particularly requested to make their arrangements so 

to admit of t t in worn the table of the House of Commons not 
later than 6 Jun It is fully expected than an amendment will 
be proposed upon the Address in answer to the Queen's speech on Tuesday, 
June 7, and it is of the utmost importance that every vote should be avail- 
ible on that day 

The 6th June is fixed upon as the great political field day. Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli rally their chosen adherents around their dining 
tables at their pective homes; while Lord Granville and Lord Pal- 
merston effect a similar operation in Bruton Street and Cambridge 
House. On the following evening the Varliamentary war will break 
out in the Palace at Westminster. 


The War-office has issued a circular of recommendations on the sub- 
t of volun ! They will be expected in case of need to place them- 
ely inder 1 y diss ipline. The drill and instruction should not be 
unne rily i ne, or interfere with ordinary avocation. The corps 
should be enrolled in companies of 100 men, or sections of companies, 
and composed of men who know and can depend on each other, They 
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should be taught independent fighting, but not aspire to be more than an 

ammunition at cost price 
houid also be artillery volun- 
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it their ry d Likewise flotilla volunteers for the defence of 
rivers and harbour 

The Lord the Admiralty have issued a nsible circular enjoining 
officers to ré ve with cordiality, and treat with kindness, the sea- 
men volunteers from the merchant navy, in order that, during the period 
of transition fi their old habits to the stricter discipline of a man-of- 
war, they m gradually grow accustomed to the service, and not re- 
ceive the imy 1 that they have been unfairly treated. Instructions 
we given to officers repecting the course they are to pursue. They are 
Ss il l l 

Mr. John Laird, the great shipbuilder Bir head, has addressed 
t l for t purpose of ady 8 use of iron in 
shipbuild I} y 

“1. SI ‘ ron al neer \ nd less costly to keep 
nrepair tl t of i ?, Iron in any ntity and ol the exact 
seantling 1 can p red on short notice from the manufacturers 
in tl \ ] l save the la lay in timber and other mate- 
ri \ 1 il k for seasoning, involving constant 
ex] a 1 h valuable space in our dockyards, 3, On an 
‘ \ built at the dockyard r by contract more 
! t \ , and without the risk of d y which is always 

l ned timber lron | ry yards and wit 
nding vi id al be substituted I \ i} t ul emp rig- 
have been proved by many y xperience to be 

re d t, ar t tl t tly, than the lat 

‘From ‘ f thirty vears in buildir nd managing iron and 
wood ve 1 ive] convineed th t! nstruction and reconstruction (as 
it is now called { wood vessels 15 } evered in, millions of money will be 
thrown y Which might be saved by the immediate adoption of iron; and 
as no other country can compete with us in th nstruction of iron vessels, 
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we shall be able, not only to maintain, but to increase the comparative su- 
periority we have hitherto possessed over all other nations in naval war- 
fare.”’ 





We have now before us a progress report from the Select Committee 
on the Registration and Preservation of Records, appointed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of New South Wales some months ago, and also the 
minutes of evidence taken before that committee. As might be expected, 
from the subject of the inquiry, the attention of the committee was di- 
rected to the Real Property Act passed by the Legislature of South Aus- 
tralia ; and they called Mr. Torrens, the author of the Act, before them, 
and examined him minutely upon its principles and provisions. They 


also took the opinion of Mr. Archer, the Assistant Registrar-General of 


Victoria, as to the character of the South Australian Act, as well as on 
other topics connected with their inquiry. 

Mr. Torrens’s evidence was very full and complete, both with respect 
to the system of registration heretofore in use here and the details of the 
new system which he had the honour of introducing. The topics, are of 
course, too familiar to our readers to render it necessary to reprint in 
our columns Mr. Torrens’s examination. Our object is rather to show 
to what an extent our law reforms are attracting attention and pro- 
voking inquiry with a view to imitation in other communities, than to 
repeat again facts and arguments with which South Australian readers 
must necessarily be tolerably well acquainted. Suffice it to say, that 
the character of the questions put to Mr. Torrens plainly showed that 
the New South Wales Committee were fully alive to the importance of 
the measure into which they were inquiring, and that they readily ap- 
prehended and thoroughly appreciated its sound and simple principles.— 
South Australian Regicte ” March 17. 
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The Honourable William H. Seward has arrived in this country, and is | 


stopping at Fenton’s Hotel. Mr. Seward was Governor of New York 
for four years; he has always been a firm and consistent supporter of 
public education. 
trom New York state in 1849 for six years, and was reélcted for six years 
in 1855. He is a man of decided mark, and although his views on the 
slavery question are, correctly considered, extreme on the anti-slavery 
side, he is justly respected in all sections of the republic. 

Mr. Edward H. Schenley, who has lately been returned to the House 
of Commons by the Liberal electors of Dartmouth, will be watched in 
his Parliamentary career by more than the people of this country, Mr. 
Schenley was formerly in the British army, and he then advanced to the 
rank of Captain ; but he retired some time since. He married an Ameri- 
can lady of immense wealth, and is said to be a man of enlarged views. 


A report of the death of the Duchess of Kent was current early in the 
week, but contradicted immediately by the @lode. The Duchess has been 
ill, but she is now better. 

The Prince of Wales has paid a visit to Grenada, and has been received 
there with much distinction. 

A private letter from Rome says—‘‘ The Prince of Wales, before leaving 
Rome, called on the Pope and bid him farewell in the most cordial manner. 
On his Holiness expressing his regret at the unsettled state of Italy, the 
Prince said that he should be most happy to take him to Malta, if he liked 
to come with him.”’ 

The King of Prussia arrived at Berlin on the 9th, All the royal family 
and the Court were in waiting at the railway station to receive him. He 
entered an open carriage and proceeded to Charlottenburgh, in the midst of 
loud acclamations from the assembled crowd, who threw bouquets of flowers 
into his carriage. 

Berkshire has determined to present a testimonial to Mr. Robert Palmer, 
whose long services as Member for the county deserve this recognition. Mr. 
Palmer is to sit for his portrait. 

A despatch from Vienna announces the death of the Ban Jellachich, of 
Croatia, a devoted adherent and zealous servant of the House of Hapsburg. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We are obliged to Philobiblos for his note. 
is, we believe, a coincidence ; 


) MQanp nny 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 
Some uneasiness has been created in this country by the absence of 
Prince Frederic William, who has not arrived with his wife, our Princess 
Royal. The official announcement that “ reasons of State” detained 
him, increased this uneasiness; while the more specific plea of ‘ atten- 
dance at a drill” looked like a mere pretext. Without putting any 


The circumstance to which he refers 
but the observation is good. 


He was elected to the Senate of the United States | 
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Exchange. This manceuvre of course creates asearcity of Stock, and frighte 
" - IRs aw hod " “ am . : eftens 
speculators for the fall; for being generally unprovided with Stock, ther 
are naturally embarrassed when called upon to deliver up what they have 
not got; this mancuvre, however, generally defeats itself; is ennan 
artificial buoyancy, and, immediately the motive cause ceases, the reaction 
commences. This is the case at present; as we draw near the end of the 
month, of course discounting ceases; and yesterday the tide set the othe 
way; the Bourse was very bad indeed; and the gloominess was inevennad 
by a number of reports set on foot, the truth of which I cannot aftirm : It 
was said, however, that both Russia and England were very dissatisfied at 
the entry of Prince Napoleon into Tuscany, and that England had gone so faras 
to protest; that the feeling in Germany was rising to a head, (a report which 
is in part substantiated by the speech of the King of Saxony); and lastly 
that the French had been fighting for two days ; of the truth of which there 
is I think great doubt. It seems a pity, however, that the Government js 
not more explicit and frank. A note in the Joniteur is generally conceived 
to mean the reverse of what it says; at the same time news is withheld: 
last Saturday the despatch posted at the Bourse made no mention of the 
death of General Beuret and the colonels; it was not till the next mornino 
that the Moniteur gave the dark side of the picture; now this is a pity: 
for the next time a despatch arrives, however accurate it may be, people will 
still think that there is more behind. At this moment it is not known how 
many officers were killed or wounded ; a Belgian paper says twenty-six 
but a private letter from the camp received in Paris yesterday puts the num- 
ber at fifty-five: of course anxiety is very great to learn the names of the 
sufferers. The peculiarity of the battle is the great loss sustained in officers - 
the number of the French engaged is not yet certain ; a Belgian paper saya 
12,000; but a French paper of this morning goes as low as 3000; one thing 
is quite certain that the Parisians were a_ little surprised at the 
obstinate resistance of the Austrians; the French newspapers have 
been decrying the Austrians and vaunting French military skill to such 
a ridiculous extent, that many a Parisian bourgeois fondly believed that the 
Emperor would dictate his bulletins from Milan in a week from his de- 
yarture, and would have chased the Austrians from Lombardy in time to be 
ot for the season at Compiégne. The affair of Montebello has brought the 
conviction home to the most unreasoning bourgeois that the Austrians wil] 
not let themselves be cut down like sheep, and that the French will have to 
pay dear for their victories. Most exaggerated accounts have been travel- 
ing from paper to paper of the cruelties and exactions of the Austrians jn 
Sardinia. The Presse of last night is the first to make the amende honour- 
able, and to admit that the Austrians have only made use of the right that 
war gives them to live in an enemy’s country at the enemy’s expense, 
‘* A belief is expressed here that the Liberals will come in under the 
leadership of Lord Palmerston ; this change would be very acceptable to the 








| French at this moment, as my Lord Palmerston is supposed to take the same 


| view of the Italian question as his Imperial Majesty; the Derby Ministry 


finds no favour in the eyes of French journalists, who characterize Mr, 
Disraeli as a feeble imitator of the great Pitt. 

‘The view you took last week of the probable conduct of Prussia, will 
turn out, I fear, but too correct; the minor States will soon draw her inte 


| the contest ; 25,000 Bavarians are, it is said, to support Austria in the Tyrol; 


the King of Saxony has spoken out; while Prussia herself is trying to bor- 
row at this moment five millions sterling in the London market. All this 
looks threatening. He is a clear-headed man who can see the dénouement 
of the drama that is opening.” 


The following enigmatical telegram has been forwarded from Frank- 
fort, dated yesterday. 

** At the sitting of the Federal Diet yesterday, the minor German States 
voted that in certain eventualitics military measures should be taken, 
Prussia claimed that in such eases the initiative should be accorded to her.” 

Ferdinand II. King of Naples was proclaimed at Caserta on Sunday, 
and the oath of allegiance was administered to the troops. A Marseilles 


| telegram states that a steamer had arrived there with a full complement 


strained interpretations upon the delay if not omission of his visit, it may | 


well be understood that the heir presumptive of the Prussian throne 
would prefer to remain by his father and acting ruler at the present 
time, with views to counsel quite as much as military projects. 


It is not to be denied that a very disagrecable feeling is extending in | 


some of the German provinces. A private letter which we reccive from 


a source most trustworthy,—though not quite without Austrian con- | 


nexion—paints the state of feeling in Hamburg; although there is 
scarcely a town in Europe that ought to be more anxious for a restriction 
of the war to its present ground, 

**Our rich Hamburg merchants are quaking in their shoes for fear that 
the war will spread and get the Bund mixed upin it. Business is almost at 
a stand still. This state of things coming so soon after the severe crisis, 
makes it very bad for all concerned, They had very little sympathy for Aus- 
tria ; but now have still less for France, and the whole German people are 
so exasperated, that I should not be at all astonished if they threw aside 
their usual cautiousness and pitched right into the French and all other dis- 
turbers of the peace. After an cight years’ residence amongst them, I 
thought that I knew them pretty well, but their unanimity of feelings 
against the French, is the first time that I have ever known the people of the 
different governments to entertain anything in common; if the Bund joins 
Austria the people will go into it heart and soul.” : 


Our Paris correspondent sends us a lively letter on matters financial 

and political, especially as regards the attitude of Germany. 
; Thursday Evening. 

‘There has been a complete stagnation at the Bourse during the past 
week ; not even the battle of Montebello succeeded in giving animation to 
business ; the prices have been kept up solely by the small investments of the 
public, and the vast scale on which ‘ discounting’ has been practised; that 
is to say, purchasers of funds for the end of the month have required the 
Stock to be delivered within five days, as is permitted on the French Stock 





of passengers who have hurriedly quitted Naples from fear of a collision 
which appeared imminent there. The Court is divided. The King, 
confiding in his army, is making preparations to suppress any outbreak 
of a Revolution de Palais. His Majesty has ordered the arrest of several 
suspected persons of distinction. 

‘The Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Affairs has published the follow- 
iog declaration :— 

‘In presence of the war which has broken out in Upper Italy, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in accordance with the principles of strict neutrality 
and under existing circumstances, hastens to manifest on its side the inten- 
tion to scrupulously observe everything which concerns international rights 
in time of war towards the commerce and navigation of neutrals, and all 
which the Congress of Paris of the 16th of April, 1856, established on that 
subject.” 


The Times correspondent in the Austrian camp in a letter dated Pavia, 
May 21, gives this account of the battle of Montebello, 

‘** The French having been seen to the east of Voghera, it became ne- 
cessary to find out in what strength they were. Accordingly, yesterday 
morning a body of about 20,000 men, under Count Stadion, were sent across 
the Po by a bridge at Vaccarizza, a few miles from this, just below the 
junction of the Ticino and the Po, with orders to push on till they found 
the enemy in force, to oblige him to show his strength, and then im- 
mediately to retire. At about noon Count Stadion reached Casteggie, 
which he found occupied, and prepared for defence, and he did not take it 
till after a hard fight. Beyond Casteggio the enemy had secured a position 
on arising ground, with the village of Montebello in his centre. Count 
Stadion attacked immediately, and in about half an hour obtained possession 
of the heights, losing, however, many officers and men in storming some 
farmhouses, which were most gallantly defended. From the heights ol 
Montebello the Austrians beheld a novelty in the art of war, Train after 
train arrived by railway from Voghera, each train disgorging its hundreds 
of armed men, and immediately hastening back for more. In vain Count 
Stadion endeavoured to crush the force before him before it could be in- 
creased enough to overpower him. The battle was kept up without apy de- 
cisive result till dark when he retired, having fully azcomplished his put- 
pose of discovering the position and force of the enemy. His loss, however, 
has been great—ten ofticers killed and sixteen wounded (one a gt neral of 
brigade, Braun), and 400 men killed and wounded. The French were 
commanded by General Baraguay d’ Hilliers. The Austrians say they fought 
splendidly—* Der Franzos ist ein magnifiker Kerl’’ is an expression I oe 
heard often today. A regiment of Sardinian lancers was nearly destroye®, 
completely ridden over, by some hussars. The Austrians had their reserves 
as close as was usual in the days of old ‘ brown Bess ;’ the consequence Wa® 
that these suffered almost as much as the troops engaged, the bullets from 
the French rifles ranging very far.” 

The Gazette of last night contains a Warrant “assimilating, 4s far = 
possible, the relative ranks and rates of pay and half-pay of the medica 
officers of your Majesty’s Navy and Army.” 
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MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTRRNOON. 
more favourable appearance ull round ; 
English se urities having advanced 1 per cent upon the quotations of last 
gaturday. The present firmness is mainly attributable to the 
supply of money, together with a shortness of Stock among th: dealers in 
Market, « wusing Consols for Money to be about § per cent higher than for 
account. ‘The business doing, however, is of the most insignificant ¢ haracter ; 
the bulk of the transactions cor sisting of small investments; but upon the 
whole, the se continual purch ses, th igh small, exercise a beneficial intluence 
srices are well sustains d. Thed 


ond ind for money has comparatively sub- 
syed at the Bank of England, and altheugh it was not generally expected the 


Directors would, at their weekly meeting yesterday, have tered the rate 
of interest, suc I 


h an event is not altogether unlooked for; with th 
of doors considerably below 4 





MONEY 


The Markets gencrally present 













it is not likely a redu 
will be long delayed. Politi il matters have had no effect whatever 
week upo: prices. The Government Broker has not ceased his ordinary 

Savings Banks ; and yesterday a pur- 


rbout 2? 3), 


nurebase of 5000/. on account of the 
chase of 30,000/, was made by the LBroker for th. Court of Chancery. 
Consols opened on Monday 91} 911, ani w ith only occasional slight 


reaction, have advanced to 92}, this afternoon. Bank 

r Cents, 914 91 India De- 
93% 94; and for the last issue, 9393}; Exchequer Bills, 18 22. 
ks have n on a limited seale, but quotations 
have risen 2, 3, and 5 per cent. The most important dealings have been in 
Turkish Six per cents and Sardinian, the former leaving off for the Old, 
64 66, for the New, 5355; and for the latter 78 80 Victor Emmanuel 
Mortgage Loan is likewise considerably firmer, 78 80; Peruvian Four. and- 
a-half per Cents have advanced to 82 84; and the Three per Cents to 
62 64; Brazilian to 90 91; Venezuela to 37 38; and Austrian to 40 45; 
Spanish Three per Cents, 39} 40; Grenada, 14} 15}; and Portuguese, 
304 404. 

An important advance has taken place in the value of nearly all deserip- 
tions of Railway property within the last day or two, the low figure to 
which many of the stocks were reduced encouraged bona fide purchases on 
the part of the public, and this continuing in conjunction with the better 
tone of the English Market, the result is a rise varying from 1} up to 3 and 
$ per cent. Great Northern Stock was at one time 5 per cent higher, and 
the closing price 98 100, shows an improvement of quite 4 pe Mid- 
land, which is now 95 953, and Great Western, 52} 52}, both show an 
advance of 2 per cent; and Birmingham, 2} per cent, the last price being 
873 88}. The advance in Lancashire and Yorkshire is about 1} per cent, 
853 86}; and in Caledonian Stock, 1} per cent, 75 76; South-Eastern 
and Dover closes 62$ 633; I on and Brighton, 108 110; London and 


the closing figure 
“k 220 222; Reduced and New Three px ! 
bentures, | ot 

(Operations 1 Foreign St 




















South-Western, 1 per cent better, 87 87} ; and North Staffor ire, O44} 
discount. There is very little speculative business, and today the trans- 
actions of a bona fide character have only been moderate, In French shares 





there is little or no alteration to report; busine 
Paris and Lyons, 303 31} ; Northern of France, 34} 30}; Paris and 
bourg, 23 24; Luxembourg, 4} 5. The Indian Market is firm, in « 
uence of the public continuing steadily to invest. East Indian, 97 98; 
itto Debentures, 98 100; Great Indian Peninsula, 95 96 


is quite ata 
251 





Gseful Arts, Fashions, Trade, 

Tut City people in the Manchester and general trades, h 
rienced so many flat days lately, now the fine weather ha 
visited us, are hoping for an improved trade before the ! 
in which we have no doubt they will not be disappointed, as th 
houses in Glasgow seem to complain the 


ji 





closes ; 
drapers have been busy. Thi 
least of any, but they have experienced upon the whole much finer and 
brighter weather during May than has fallen to the share of London and 
Manchester. 

From the inquiries and demands which have been made it will appear 
that there is a strong desire for higher and livelier shades of Venetian 
cloth than any which have as yet been produc ed by the manufacturers, 
and as the leanings of the public are for the present, at least, likely to be 
disappointed as far as Venetian cloth is concerned, a very large consump- 
tion is expected of thin Angola tweeds, which are to be had in all varieties 
ofcolours and shades. Of minor articles of clothing it may be remarked, 
that peach scarfs and ties are strongly in the ascendant, and that this 
colour for neckwear is likely to be the most popular in the fine 
weather. 

For reasons which it would be superfluous again to recount, considerable 
dullness still prevails in all that appertains to the clothing trade, from the 
raw matcrial to the woven fabrics and for finished garments. But th 
greatest activity prevails in iron and coals. Freights which have risen 
are still likely to rise higher, and money, which last week and for some 
weeks preceding this was “ tight,’ is becoming more plentiful. 


PARIS FASHIONS, 


From our own Correspondent.) 

At length the lovely weather has come, and the season of airy muslin 
toilettes, so sweet, so short, has begun in earnest. White, will soon be 
the order of the day, at least among ladies who make any pretensions to 
elegance. White pique dresses, with casaques of the same material, 
ttimmed with braid and buttons, are excellent for the country. They 
stand a great deal of wear, and there is no danger of their tearing in the 
walk through wood or garden. The sleeves are made large and open for 
the sake of coolness, and the costume is best completed by a good sized 
straw-hat, ornamented with black or green velvet, and a bunch or gar- 
land of flowers. Flowers are more used for hats than for bonnets, ar 
we think the prettiest and most effective for this purpose are poppies, 
clusters of corn, mixed daisies, jasmine, roses, and mignionette. Ranun- 





culuses of every hue do well together, and so do different kinds of leaves | 


if arranged with mountain ash or elder berries. Mademoiselle Pitrat has 
iavented a most lovely garland of reed leaves, striped with pink, and the 
effect on rice straw is superb. 

Dinner and visiting dresses of muslin have two large flounces if the 
design is flowing, and a number of little ones at the bottom if thi pat- 
tern is small. Gaze de chamberie and mousseline de chine are the most 
suitable textures for evening wear; and the flounces, if deep, have a 
smaller one superposed, or, if they are numerous, the same effect is pro- 
duced by a frill of riband. Indeed, some skirts are literally covered with 
miniature riband flounces. Simple white tarlatan is always in fashion. 
‘he skirt is trimmed with green or mauve ruches of crépe or crépe lisse, | 

posed in various ways. ‘The ruches can be placed equi-distant all 
reund, or, what is still prettier, they can be arranged to resemble a 
double skirt. The corsage, if low and square, is finished off by a ruche | 
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or, if it is high, the ruch 


braces, and on the shoulder it te 


round the shoulders, begins at the waist, is 


continued up the front lik rminates 


























with a bow and ends. Some clegant women wear their dresses made of 
two different materials, one figured and the other plain Che founda- 
tion is of taffetas, the figured and plain fabrics are let alternately into 
low boddice and sleeves are correspondingly fantas- 
f robe is constructed with onc material and two 
is whit lor instance, at the bottom of a skirt is 
tafletas, vandyked in points; the white fits into 
scollops, ai » on alternately to the waist The front width is 
ornamented with bows ends of riband or bows of velvet, These 
robes are only fit for « g id they should | mpanied by a 
mantle of white 1 I a taffetas shawl ef the same ¢ ir as the 
f tion of the dress, er red and trimmed wit pure, or with 
of th frit COS TD Cx] ly for this pur] 
“AUNRYT, 
} ANUPACTURE OF VULCANIZED CAO 
A very interesting invention has just been brought effectually to bear, 
for further utilizing the raw material of indiarubber It as in 1843 
that the discovery was made of the proc f vulcani ¢ th 
material at an cnormous heat, by which, while maintain its most 
valuable properties of elasticity ind inporousness, it | of its ori- 
ginal qualities, and amongst them the capacity for being worked up again. 
In the interval s e 1843, the manufacture of indiarubber in England 
and the United States had grown into a great and still expanding branch 
if indy id ever since that year it has been a great d ratum to 
find some proc by which spoiled or partially worn vy d india- 
rubber products could be again used as the raw material f ther manu- 





























facturt Several discoveries claiming to effect th 1 end have been 
patented, but each « 1 has been too expensive f practical 1 eo that 
up to the present time the whole production of i r, ¥ inized 
into goloshes, mill-banding. hose-pipes, railway-buffers, valves, steam- 
packing, clothing, clastic webbing, Xe., and used 1 render lefective 
by holes or weakness, or loss of clasticity, has been 1] n 1S USe- 
less and lies valueless scattered over the world. 

Let us attempt to give some idea of the extent of weete. For 
some time, certain products of vulean 1 indiarubli xclusively 
a manufacture and export of the United Stat I t been 
until within the last two years that two articles ext ‘ | have 
been made in the United Kingdom—goloshes, and mill-} ling. Now 
of goloshes alone, more than 4,000,000 pairs ar ni ly ld in the 
United Kingdom. It is estimated that British mills hav se more 
than 18,000 miles of banding At present this bar made 
from leather which is constantly incr in price, the caout- 
chouc is gradually taking its place from its | t tiveness and 
cheaper cost Wit this increasing manufacture, | ver, there is 
the proportionately incre r wast Indiarubber, once vul 1 and 
used, has not a price ey that merchant who l the waste of 
every other commodity marine store dealer I wretch 
carries to that obs¢ ] mass of 1 y kind, 
to be sold by the weight, the d carefully ] it every piece 
of vulcanized nu t \ 

It has at } 1 aseertal however, that tl ime ni rial here- 
tofore so worth! can restored to commet Some twelve months 
ago a discovery was made by Mr. Hall, manager of t Beverley 
Rubber Company in the | nited Stat s, by which vuleat l irub- 
ber, in whatever form, is d with the same machinet 3araw mate- 


in the usual indiarubber gum of 
America for more than 
produced are 

from those 


tof manufacture tl 
en tested in 
and other 


rial, and at less « 
commerce. ‘The process 
six months, and th lothing, gol 8 
pronounced not only to be listir habl 
manufactured in the ordinary way. ‘This process has been communi- 
cated to Messrs. Dodge and Giandonati, of St. Paul's Churchyard, who 
have taken out patents in the United Kingdom, g their property 
in th 


has now b 





} 
artick 





invention, 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, & 
in the course of formation for the purpose of 


A company is said to be 
Myers’ and As- 


introducing and fitting to railway and other carriages 


kews’ “patent railway break and phonie communicator The break 
is a continuous series of horizontal metal rods passing under the car- 
riages, having | 3 attached so as to clutch the wheels on « ch vehick 





of a railway train, in such manner that the whok 

and stopped. The communicator consists 

iron tubes fixed longitudinally underneath carriag 

coupled to ¢ ach other by strong vuleanized indiarubber el 
jinted by couplings, so f 


train, « be rigidly 
f galvanized 
ey and are 
stic tubes of 
rmed as to 
le that ont 


instantaneous! 





cat h 


the same diameter, effectuaily j 

readily enter the spring tubular cylinder at any point o1 
carriage may bea other The whole arrangement is united or 
disunited when 1 quired with the utmost facility and despat h. The 
longitudinal tubing being connected by other tubes at right angles, is 
conveyed into the guard’s van, engine-driver’s platform, and such of the 
passengers’ carriages as may be required. Through this tubing, passen- 
gers, guard, and engine-driver, can effectually and immediately hold a 


to the 


conversation at any moment. 

Messrs. Duff and Hodgson the music publishers, are introducing 
srampton’s “ spring music folio,” or binder, which is made of well tem- 
pered annular steel springs, firmly fixed to substantial mill-boards, so 
that by bending one side back, the springs are opened, and the music in- 
serted, where it will remain firmly held until intentionally removed. The 
principle can be used for every description of publications. 
gainst the use of chemical papers impreg- 


As various objecti 
t before they 


ms CXist 
nated with fly poison, from whi h the insects mostly escap 
are thoroughly affected, Mr W. Hart has patented a itute in 
( little trap. In form it is like a large ass with 
1 small round bot or pedestal, hollowed on its 
outer surface on which the glass stands. The glass is partially filled with 
vinegar or some similar fluid, and is covered on the top with a piece of 
parchment having a hole in its centre ; through which the fly is lured to 
its destruction. ‘The pedestal has a strainer, so that the vinegar may be 
used again. 

A patent rotary cooking apparatus erected at the Royal Artillery Bar- 
racks by Mr. Radley of Dublin was highly commended at the official ine 
2 24th instant. By it the roasting apparatus obtains a 





the shape of a simp! 
its foot superseded by 


spection on the 
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rotary motion, which preserves the nutritious qualities of the meat, and 
effects a saving of twer ity per cent in weight alone, rendering the fre- 
quent opening of the doors unnecessary, besides roasting the meat in a 
much shorter time, t ver with the advantage of self-basting. ‘* The 
meat and vegetables,’ we quote the official report, ‘are steame d frem 
the boiler, which heats sev: ral thousand gallons of water, and condenses 
water, if necessary. ‘Th ns are capable of baking bread in the inter- 

vals of cooking, and the h t hi uth appears to afford tacilitic all other 
branches of cook rhe consumption of fuel during the whole day 
amounted to less than one hundredweight of coals, or below a quarter of 




















a pound per man within the computation required by the committee, and 
the attendance of only two men to rp ions. ‘The grate containing tl 
fire is fitted so as to reduce its capa ren required for a small party, 


or to husband the consumption of fu aa and retain a moderate heat when 
the dinner hour is over; and was pronounced applicable for ships of war 
and passenger and emigrant vessels. 

















Any one passing through the Strand cannot have f n 
delicate fabrics in straw mosaic. They are produced in 
Germany and ITungary, who manufacture them sol OU 
from common straw. Glove-boxes, card-baskets, a r- 
cases, reading-desks, and eyen work-tables, either in v o1 
coloured, may be found to suit all classes of purchas ity 
of whom their cheapness is a recommendation. 

Ona the walls of every temple in Egypt, from , th 
perfuming censcr is depicted smoking before th Ou 
modern perfumers remind us of this fact ; and thon retain 
the censer, strive to] ( its burden, extracti if 
perfume from fragrant gums and incense. M. Pi tion 
by the ! literally, by the mercer’s measured yard—cextracti ll 
that ie ncedful from the atact , the onycha, th rrh, and the bdellium 
He diffuses this purc, sweet scent into a natronated riband, which 1 


‘ } int 


coiled up, may be stowed away into a little Etruscan vase ready for u 



































In that little vase there is the conden h ud flowers 
In the directions for its use ] ty vase a piece of 
the riband, light it, blow out the flame, and as it smoulders a fragrant 
vapour rises into the air.” One h will fumigate the largest apartment. 
This frankincense may be pl Lin the house whe I I 
are cleared away, or when a cigar overnight | impregn ltl tair 
and the cary t with the remanet of tobacco, and, above all, it n iy | 
pronounced as a harm intiseptic in an inv *s roon 

An order for twent Calisher l Terry's breech- 1 

rifle carbine by t , ke s to int t the Govern- 
ment has dul y test por I mplicity of cor tion and tl 
casy and 1 ly fashion in which it may be repaired reat advant 
but the nee of foulness, even after an ex} when 1500 ; 
were tired without clean rifle is perhaps its best 1 i d 

Messrs. Osler, the ornamental glass manufacturers and mercha in 
Oxford Street, are about to open one of the most « nsive and highly 
decorated sh in the Metropolis, with a marvellous yariety of 
their delicate u : F 

A DAY ON PARNASS e 
An esteemed correspondent comes f 1a visit to Lam ine and Ri 
us his ** ¢ idenet 

Lamartine as usual was full of kind words for his guests; I en yoda! 
first evening with this distinguished man. Ile lives quictly, no ostenta- 
tion, no show, but an air of comfort about his small saloon—a som 
that welcomes yea—x home feeling that cheers you and ves you a taste 
for more. Night after night his door is open—no wine, no refreshn 
save the wi f the poet’s conversation, save the mental repast of the rich 
and instructive conversation. Evening after evening, his friend ] 
about him, and no man living has a wider circle, or th 

The queen of his household I knew was an English lady; I knew th 
she was eloquent with her pen; but I did not know that she vy 
with her chisel and her pencil. 

The room was full of remembrances,—paintings, busts,—full of pict u 
canvass and on | elain—and all the handiwork of M Lama 

The paintings are mostly of the first masters, and the sculpture is y hy 
of the paintir 

The conversation turned on the war—England’s position, Prussia’s neue 
trality. All spoke well of the Italian cause ; no words against the Emp 
or the G iment were uttered by the pocts, the painter t] ] t 
politicians that thronged the little boudoir saloon of the great Repul n 


chief. Lamartine is a representative man—a FIrenchman of extraordinay 


has done more for the world than 


genius. He the world can do for him, 
From the representative man I went to the saloon of the representative 
woman, Adelaide Ristori—** Del Grillo.” 
It was music to listen to the Italians. They, too, were talking of the 
war. Such animation! such enthusiasm! such deep love of 





’Twas better than the stage ; and Ristori was in the saloon, as on 
the leading mind. Ristori is a wonderful woman. I saw her, th 
before last, in Medea. The house was full. Never have I witi 
acting. Are you a phys ] 
the passions—the smile of love, the rage of jealousy. You laugh when she 

she is rrowful, Shel 


nomist Look at 





laughs, you shed tears when 
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well known in Europe,—foretold Ristori 

He anticipated that, with proper culture, she would have her name 
written on the same tables with the Roscius, the Keans, the T: 
world; and she is today the Rachel of Italy, the Cushman of 
Siddons of the world 

Four times Ristori was called out. Four times the bravos were renewed. 
She told me that the Queen of Spain was so pleased with Medea, that at tl 
prayer of Ristori she pardoned a Spanish soldier who had been sentenced to 
death for some political offence. 

Ristori has received tempting offers to go to Rio de Janeiro and to St. 
Petersburg, and she showed me a note from an enterprising American 
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Tragedy of Medea. 
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On the 7th of Ap l, at Allahabac East Indies, Jo Hud Esq., Capt 

11.M.’s Forty-third Regiment Light Infantry, Brigade-Major at Allahabad 
f Capt. J. Tudson, R.N to Isabel Muir, second daughter of M -Genera 
( IF. Havelock, Imper il Ottoman Army. 
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t , might well be p leased to say, “‘lam nota bar- 
fam an Emperor of such mould and mettle that 
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thoroughly is not a nation to be lightly transferred from one | which the Italians will not listen to doubts of N ipoleon’s sin- 


slavery to another. A mean suspicion, a rcadines to impute | cerity, 
low @ otives Where great motives are obvious and sufticient, is a In consideration for doubters let us for an instant imagin that 
tendency calculated to weaken a nation in its influence over | Napoleon mizht be insincere, and let us t n ask. sing him te 
others, and what is worse in its influence over its lf,—to make its entertain an idea so idl nd futil is tl transtei { Italy from 
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it stands outspoken in the unmistakeable words of a statesman 
whois at once among the astutest of diplomatists and the heartiest 
of English gentlemen. 
ENQUIRY INTO THE NEUTRALITY LAWS. 

WE believe that Lord Malmesbury’s neutrality proclamation, 
however well intended, is what they call a brutum fulmen,—a 
thunderbolt, calculated more to alarm than to enforce ; and our 
merchants will be tolerably safe if they pay to it no attention at 
all. Itis rather lodged for the benetit of the Executive,—-in- 
tended perhaps as a record to exonerate the otticia!s from taking 
any steps on behalf of British subjects should either of the belli- 
gerents capture our ships or goods and confiscate them in a foreign 
prize court. Nevertheless the law is in a certain degree of con- 
fusion,—quite enough so to inconvenience our commercial body 
by obstruction, or the fear of obstruction; and enough also to 
create ulterior confusion should no steps be taken pretty soon to 
make the path clearer, Already it has been publicly reported by 
the Zimes, that the Executive has given such warnings to vessels 
loading certain cargoes that the process was neccessarily discon- 
tinued, with this further effect, that contracts which had been 
taken up were declared null and void. Now this is a species of 
interference which is quite as bad to the commercial man as the 
capture of his ship at sea. It introduces into the proceedings of 
commerce an endless addition of uncertainty. 

The case is the worse, not simply beeause the official authori- 
ties decline to state what is the law,—what goods for examples 


are contraband of war,—but also because the law itself is in the | 
The neutrality Proclamation makes | 


greatest state of uncertainty 
two distinct references to British law: it refers to one statute— 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of George III, whose object was to 
prevent British subjects from actually enlisting in foreign service ; 
and it refers to certain ancient privileges, all of which it says 
our officials are prepared to vindicate. Now these are references 
which only serve to confuse, since, as we have already said, the 
single statute is not enough to tell us what ¢s British law. The 
ancient privileges are incompatible with more recent enactments 
of our Government, and the whole tenour of the Proclamation is 
simply impracticable in the present state of commerce. We have 
ourselves gradually, and half tacitly, so altered the law as to 


leave it in confusion. After the reciprocally injurious war with | 


the United States in 1812, we have given up the right of search 
at least during peace. In 1854 the British Government issued 
Orders in Council which, during the Russian War, abandoned 
the right to search for an enemy’s goods in neutral ships—a con- 
cession technically made in a temporary form, but impossible to 
renew even in a partial war like that of the Crimea, and how 
much more so in a general war like that with which we are threa- 
tened! In 1856 the British Plenipotentiary at Paris, Lord Cla- 
rendon, in the name of our Executive agreed to that declaration 
which affirmed four proposals—that privatecring should be abo- 
lished, that blockades should be effectual or null, that an enemy’s 
goods should be respected in neutral bottoms, and that neutral 
goods should be respected in an enemy’s bottoms. In the Rus- 
sian War we were belligerents; we are not so now, and yet the 
tendency of the recent declaration is to place our commerce in a 
worse position than it was during the Russian War :— 

** Now, the position of England,” says the Morning Post, ‘in the pre- 
sent war is precisely the same as that which the United States occupied 
during the Russian war. England and France, without hesitation, took 
up American vessels for the transport of military stores to the Crimea, and 


fa 





our enterprising Transatlantic brethren thereout reaped no small advantage, | 


because they knew that the Russian fleets were locked up at Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol, and were practically as unavailable for aggression as the small 
navy of Austria, which, it appears, cannot protect even the commercial 
steam-boats belonging tothe Lloyd’s Company of Trieste. The Americans 


having full confidence in the power of their Government, and desirous to | 


maintain national neutrality, are nevertheless willing to aceept that enor- 
mous and valuable carrying trade which Lord Derby's Government has 
thrown into their hands. English shipowners are told that they must 
either charter American bottoms, or must register their vessels under the 
American flag.”’ 

The effects of this situation are not theoretical. We have, of 


all English Journals, certainly the least jealousy of American pro- | 


gress, but we desire equal chances for English commerce ; and 
our political as well as commercial readers will appreciate the 
fact, when we state that while merchants in this country are 
preferring American ships for the conveyance of their goods 
even English shipowners are casting about to discover some mode 
by which they may establish such an ownership as would secure 
them, to quote the phrase of the Post, a better protection under 
the stars and stripes than the Union Jack. 

The law, we say, is materially altered since the last great war 
in 1815, Not only have there been the enactments to which we 


have already referred, which make great holes in the body of in- | 


ternational law; but public law takes its rise from fact, common 
sense, and the recognized opinion of states, elements which have 


entirely altered during the interval of forty-four years. As to | 


facts, we have now many great marines, each vastly exceeding 


that which this country could place upon the waters in 1815, even 


though our ships were but as cock boats to what they are now. 
Steam has been introduced with the complements of railroads 
by land, and free-trade ; and whereas our exports in 1815 were 
32,000,000/., they now stand regularly above 100,000,000/, 
Uncertainty is the great bane of commerce, and those public 
men who desire to afford our commerce every facility,—that is 
all British statesmen without distinction of party,—must wish 
to remove this worst uncertainty—the uncertainty of our rights 
and liabilities, B 7 , 


! Loni ay ee > CEE 
| _ Again, we insist, therefore, that steps effectual and prompt 
should be taken for ascertaining what are our rights and liabilj- 
ties. What is ‘‘ contraband of war”? What is the common 
| sense of warlike claims as against the rights and claims of com- 
| merece at the present day’ Wecare not who makes the inquiry 
| be it the House of Commons, be it a commission issued on the ad. 
vice of Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston, be it initiated by the On. 
position or the Ministry; but that inquiry we say, ought to bs 
had, and promptly, unless our public men neglect their duty, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN POSTAGE, 

Ir seems unfair to press upon the English Post-office further yo. 
duction in rates, and to object to an increase in the rate of the 
extreme Eastern postage when it is raised simply to meet an out- 
lay ; but we are inclined to doubt whether the publie will not 
eventually win in a contest apparently so unjust. There js 
however, acertain reciprocity which may neutralize the injustice. 
The gentlemen who waited on Lord Colchester, last week, protested 
against increase in the rates upon Australian letters, partly because 
they thought the Government stood pledged to maintain lower 
rates; partly because encrease is injurious to the colonists,—who 
remind us that they are expected to support the mother-country 
with men and means when she is in difficulty ; and partly because 
newspapers and letters can be sent to any part of the United 
Kingdom at lower rates, so why raise the rate on newspapers from 
England to Australia to twopence? Letters, answered Lord 
Colchester, are conveyed from one part of the United Kingdom to 
another for a penny, ‘‘ but that is not so between England and 
Australia.” And the proposed increase refers to India as well as 
Australia, ‘‘ India being as much an integral part of the British 
Empire.” The Post-oftice, too, is paying a higher rate of charge 
by way of Egypt, and therefore it is necessary to raise its rates 
in order to meet that outlay. 

It appears to us that the case on both sides is more effectually 
to be pleced upon broader grounds, The argument for making 
the rates lower than they have been for letters as well as news- 
papers is excellently put in a paper contributed to the ‘ Journal 
of the Dublin Statistical Society,” by Mr. Joseph John Murphy, 
| Mr. Murphy admits the great benefit conferred on the whole em- 
pire by the uniform system of colonial postage, and thinks “we 
ought not to rest satisfied until the uniform unit for the letter be one 
penny.” It is true that the Post Office pays large rates, but pro- 
bably, were the weight of its mails doubled, the cost of convey- 
ance would not be increased by ten per cent. 
| ‘Our internal rate of postage is a penny a half-ounce on letters, equal 
to 298/. 13s. 4d. a ton; and a penny for four ounces on newspapers and book 
packets equal to 37/7. 6s. 8¢. a ton. Letters, however, weigh on the average 
only about 5-16ths of an eunce, instead of 8-16ths, and the average charge 
on them is not 1d. but 14d., so that the postage on a ton of letters is actually 
not 2987, 13s. 4d. but 5377. 12s. Newspapers and book packets, also, weigh 
on the average only 5-8ths of their legal weight: so that the postage on a 
| ton of them is actually not 37/7. 6s. 8d. but 59/7. 14s. 8d. The proportion of 
| books and newspapers to letters in the mails is about that of 1 to 6; so that 
a simple calculation shows the rate of postage on inland mails, taking 
letters and papers together, to be 264/. 10s. 8¢. a ton; an amount which is 
amply sufficient to pay the freight of the mails, as goods, by the most ex- 
pensive conveyance to the most distant part of the world, and leave a large 
surplus towards the general fund of the post office.’’ 

Already, the newspaper which weighs eight times as much asa 
letter is charged by the colonial mail less than half the amount; 
but it is evident that the high cost upon the correspondent in letter 
writing represses the number. 

** Of 504 millions of letters delivered last year in the United Kingdom, 
less than one-fiftieth, or about ten millions, were from abroad. Of seventy- 
seven millions of newspapers and book packets, one-fifth, on the contrary, 
or about fifteen millions, were from abroad. Were our penny postage ex- 
tended throughout the world, and were the letters in foreign and colonial 
mails consequently to be as many in proportion to the newspapers as in in- 
land mails, the letters annually received from abroad would be 100 mil- 
lions instead of ten millions ; the number of newspapers on this supposition, 
remaining as at present.’’ 

Mr. Murphy’s proposal is, that the penny stamp should carry a 
half ounce letter throughout the British Empire, nay, he would 
extend the same rate of charge to foreign countries,—that is to 
say he would make it the charge upon letters to every port in the 
world, authorizing the officer on board the British ship to place 
the packet in custody of the local post office authorities, and lea- 
ving them to make what additional charge they please. At the 
same time he would offer to deliver in our country, gratuitously 
all letters from any state which should deliver our letters gra- 
tuitously ; thus opening the way for a penny postage throughout 
the world, and in the meanwhile reducing the English rates for 
the whole globe to one penny. 

Mr. Murphy raises the further question why, if four ounces be 
the unit of weight for a packet of “ printed matter,” it should 
| not be so for letters? Some colour is given to this argumentative 
question by Mr. Edward Stephens, of South Australia, who re- 
marks that poorer persons send papers to the Colonies addressed 
in their own hand writing, as a substitute for letters, in order to 
| avoid the heavier postage. At present, however, we might be 

quite content if we established a half ounce unit in weight, and 
the penny unit in cost, for the British Empire, with the foreign 
opening proposed by Mr. Murphy. ites 

We can well anticipate the reply of the Post Office,—and it 1s 
not to be disregarded,—that the revenue has not increased pro- 
portionately to the steady increase of outlay. If it is true that 
some part of the charge ought to be laid at the door of the Ad- 
| miralty, which manages the packet service, still it is the fact that 

the expense of the Post Office is very great; and the authorities 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand naturally desire, not only to make their 
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establishment self-supporting, but to make it yield with penny 

stage a revenue as ample as possible. We entertain the greatest 
respect for the motives and reason which would prompt this 
so on the broadest grounds, however, it appears to us that a 
reduction might still be sustained, were the House of Commons 
instigated by the public to authorize an extension of one pe culiar 
characteristic of the Post Office. It is perhaps the only department 
which perfoms for the publica service that might be performed by 
private persons. In one sense it realizes the aspiration of the So- 
cialist, by presenting a function performed for the whole commu- 
nity as one. There are peculiar reasons why the transmission 
of letters should thus be conducted by servants placed under a cen- 
tral control, and protected by the highest guarantee which the State 
could afford. The Post Office is the greatest of living exampk s to 
disprove the assumption that the State cannot do a service better 
than private individuals can do it. It is impossible to match the 
British Post-oftice in any part of the world; and notwithstanding 
complaints that have been made outside, it is, we believe, equally 
impossible to match the steady pursuit of progressive improvement 
prompted and guided from within. But the results are not to be 
measured; no, nota tithe nor a hundredth part of them, by the 
net revenue accruing to the State. The Post-oflice has been one 
of the most conspicuous instruments for bringing together every 
section of the British community, for promoting by example a 
similar approximation of every part of the most intelligent com- 
munities in the world, and of those communities with each other. 
It has accustomed men to a celerity of communication formerly 
unimagined. It has shown how rapidly great ideas may be cou- 
yerted into facts. It has been a powerful auxiliary in the de- 
yelopment of commerce and invention, and all the reproductive 
results of commerce. It has strengthened self-government and 
mitigated tae inconveniences of arbitrary government. It is, in 
short, perfectly impossible to place limits upon the intellectual, 
moral, political, aud above all upon the economical profits which 
we derive directly from the Post-oflice; so that if we were to es- 
timate the value of the institution to us, individually, socially, 
and publicly, we should have to rate it, not at the 1,400,000/. nett 
revenue which it may produce, but at many millions sterling, and 
still fail to indicate the full nature of its value. But all these ar- 
guments for the existing Post-oflice rules certainly lend a degree 
of moral force to the ‘‘ considerations’ which the Australian colo- 
nists have urged upon Lord Colchester, and to the plea for uni- 
versal penny postage which Mr. Murphy has advocated with more 
point than Elihu Burritt. 


FASHIONS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
Artists of real tact as well as distinction are discussing the not 
unimportant question, how to dress the volunteer. ‘They only 
seem to forget the sage precept of the immortal artist, as the pre- 
liminary to dressing, ‘first catch your hare” ; for this discussion 
is by no meaus useless. It tends to promote the practical obj ct 
of catching your volunteer. The essentials of a volunteer dress 
are that it should be commodious, effective, in xpensive, and 


smart; and that all these conditions can easily be united in one | 


uniform, the discussion has already shown. First, as to the 
minimum of visibility, it is pretty well agreed that the hue should 
be a neutral tint, the present debate being whether it shall be 
brown or grey. Rifle green is voted old fashioned, and positively 
conspicuous except in the midst of vegetation. Brown is with 
some the favoured colour, as being less brilliant than grey and a 
more frequent tint for inert objects. There is some truth in this 
description ; but brown is more positive than its rival, is more 
conspicuous per se, and has more body in it than grey. Grey is 
the colour of the atmosphere, of interstices in the landscape, of 
slate and many stones: it is more identified with the inert than 
brown ; it is the favourite uniform of nothing. Add to this, that 
brown, of inferior quality, is often an uglier tint, commonly wear- 
ing to a more dingy tone, and the desired smartness lies on the 
side of grey. Inexpensiveness is a question of wear as well as of 
limited outlay ; commodiousness may well be combined with the 
picturesque ; and both cheapness and convenience will be attained 
if the costume be one which can in the main be worn habitually 
by those that please. Lord Elcho advances a good stride towards 
this achievement in making a grand attack upon trousers, with 
a suggested substitute. : 

“T would recommend as a substitute what are commonly known as 
‘knickerbockers,’ i.e., long loose breeches which are generally worn with- 
out braces, and buckled or buttoned round the waist and knee, and which 
are now in almost universal use among the sportsmen and deerstalkers of 
the Highlands of Scotland, who have to undergo great fatigue, and to 
whom the utmost freedom of limb is essential. It is from having had eleven 
years’ experience of the great advantages of this description of dress that I 
am induced to urge its adoption, as 1 am confident it is the only fitting 
dress for a foot soldier, whose efficiency it would greatly increase. Trousers 
have no doubt their advantages,—they are easily put on, and it does not 
much matter what shape a man’s legs are when thus encased; but, to a 
sportsman who has once experienced the ease and freedom of ‘ kicker- 

tkers’ or the kilt, they are simply intolerable I speak not of the minor 
evils of braces breaking and buttons giving way, but of the constant drag on 
the knee in walking, more especially up hill, which is increased a hundred- 
fold by the mass of useless, muddy, soking drapery which the unfortunate 


sportsman in trousers is doomed to carry about his ancles whenever he finds 


mself in wet turnips, bog, or heather.” 

But everything that can be said against the trousers for pedes- 
trian uses tells against the ordinary use of that burlesque on a 
double umbrella-case for the muddy streets and muddy roads of 
these free but damp islands. Let not the reader imagine that the 
knickerbocker is necessarily nothing better than ‘ knee-breeches,” 


| Tux Government having declined to do anything to « ompensate the 


that Georgian abomination in its ugliest cut; neither needs it be 
a Dutch burlesque on easy costume. While, as Lord Elcho says, 
the kilt was the dress of the Greeks of Xenophon and the Romans 
of Casar—though the Romans, by the way, also wore something 
very like the trews which preceded the kilt in the Scottish High- 
lands—the ‘‘ knickerbocker was the dress of the famous in- 
fantry of Spain, while the Zouaves and the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, the corps d’élite of Napoleon ILI., are clad in somewhat 
similar garments,”—only not so good. The proposed dress is by 
no means new to us; and it may be made in such fashion as to 
be at once comfortable, quiet, picturesque, and gentlemanly. 
The upper part is formed of a plain waistband, straight round the 
waist; the legs are so cut as to widen till they reach a little be- 
low the knee; the width then contracts, until it is not larger 
than an easy garter: the end is drawn up, fastened just under 
the knee, and the widest part hangs over. The general effect is 
not unlike that of any easy skirt or kilt; only there is all 
the comfort and convenience of an easy pair of trousers—without 
the mud. And as to the leg, good, bad, or indifferent, a tall boot, 
or a well cut legging, completes the encasement, with a soldierly 
and not uncomely effect. 

To very many persons the consideration of expense would be 
materially abated, if the regulation costume could be worn al- 
ways; and why not! Put an easy sitting doublet over these 
Spanish trunks, and you would have a tout-ensemble not exces- 
sively different from the present style, and well exemplified in 
the leader of our Commonwealth, Oliver Cromwell, no fop, but a 
good soldier, and ‘‘a practical man, sir.” Any difference is in 
favour of the picturesque, and of that ‘ dress reform’? which 
many have attempted, in vain. Artists have designed more 
pleasing coats ; a great living intellect did not scorn to ponder, 
and even to consult, if we remember rightly, an accomplished 
and lamented young Member of Parliament, about a more suit- 
able hat, than that to which we have been faithful since its gene- 
ral form was fixed somewhere about Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
But changes like that from peace to war facilitate such reforms,— 
for war always has its millinery. The last war bequeathed to us 
** Hessians,” ‘ Bluchers,” ‘‘ Wellingtons,” frock coat, and trou- 
sers; the new war may perchance displace the ‘old fogies” of 
the wardrobe. Some imagine, indeed, that individual influence 
is quite extinct; ‘‘ gentlemen” now-a-days, are ashamed to be 
caught thinking of such things; the ambition to be a Petersham 
has gone, and persons who aspire to be comme il faut leave such 
affairs to their tailor. Hence the tendeney which has crept over 
the British gentleman to be dressed in clothes ‘cut easily’’—for the 
tailor; made to fit—when the gentleman is bolt upright; and 
looking like slop clothing. But clothing loose about the hands 
yet tight at the shoulders,—hanging slack, yet dragging when 
you bend,—will not suit the soldier, Nor have we been entirely 
without reforms once thought impracticable. ‘The moustache 
movement,’”’ Marte favente, has extended to the whole beard; a 
most admirable Queen and wife abolished the unseemly manu- 
factured ‘‘ fronts’’ with which ladies strove to hide their gentle 
grey; and many variations in dress have been licensed where 
once society exacted a rigid uniformity. Dress reform, in fact, 
seems to have taken the place of the old success in “ setting the 


fashion.” Why does not Lord Elcho complete the service he 
has initiated, by bringing into use the costume he has 


worn already, and teaching the young idea not to blush at 
adopting ‘‘ Elehoes” as a permanent improvement on the na- 
tional costume ? 





RAJAH BROOKE, 

tajah 
Brooke for his losses in connexion with Sarawak, a public committee has 
taken up the subject. Sir James Brooke, a 
gentleman of fortune, undertook an enterprise similar to that which a Drake 
or a Raleigh might have accepted, only ina far more modern and regular 
form. He obtained from the Sultan of Borneo a cession of the district of 
Sariwak; he founded there a British settlement; he established a local Go- 
vernment; he put an effectual control upon the pirates that infested the 
neighbourhood ; and then he looked at home for the royal acceptance of the 
territory which he had thus acquired, od station, that 
might be made a valuable British outpost in the Indian Seas, But the 
British Government shrinks from “the expense’’; and although in early 
days Sir James Brooke had some right to regard himself as encouraged, he 
is now repudiated, and told to put up with his knighthood and losses. The 
committee which has volunteered to enroll itself in his behalf comprises 
many of the most influential names of all parties, the object being to collect 
such a fund as shall in some degree compensate him for the loss of the 


The case is a hard one. 


Sarawak is a gt 


fortune which he has expended in an enterprise so fruitless to himself, 


THE ILLEGITIMATE DRAMA, 
We sce that the Lord Chamberlain has interdicted the play of Jack Shep- 
pard at the Victoria Theatre, and we can well understand the motives of the 
prohibition, yet we doubt its policy. Itis true that repre sentation of plays 
in which a thief is the hero may incite some few youths to take up the pro- 
fession of thieving, as novels are said to have done ; yet it is as certain that 
the extension of art and literature, even in such shapes as first attract the 
taste of the irregular classes, is calculated to enlarge their knowledge, to 
make them reflect, and to turn more away from the path of vice and crime 
than into it. Depend upon it, the dramatized sermon at the Victoria Thea- 
tre, on the hazards and unhappy ending of dissolute life, reached more ears 
that needed it than if it had been delivered from the pulpit, and it en- 


lightened many more than it tempted. The freer discussion is, in every 
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form, even in the form of fiction and stage-plays, the better it works, A 
perfect freedom of our press hes resulted in putting down scurrility. There 
are undoubted differences between printed literature and a performance in 
the presence of assembled numbers, yet, we suspect, a much nearer ap- 
proach to free-trade in drama would be attended by similar results, 


THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Leten Hunt. 
No. X. Tar Late Kino or Napies. is family connexions—Miss Simi 


Kit Minns—Ferdinand’s personal appearance—Quet 
man—Characters of Ferdinand from various writers—Hlis real nature, career, 


th and 
j 


l= 


edo’s gentleman and coat 


and such excuses as can be found for him. 
Tus miserable man, the King of Naples, having at length departed, and 
cting him having been announced by us, the pain- 
well as tears, being 





some kind of say resy 
ful promise must be kept. 
given to man to help him on through his trials, to keep him in heart 
with melancholy and absurdity, the reader will pardon us, if we mix up, 
It will not, we 


Laughter, however, as 


on the occasion, something of levity with our gravity. 


fear, be much, though 
imprisoned thousands; a fore 


id we shall probably be grave enough be 


we conclude. 


Ferdinand Janvarins Jost th, King of Napk 3, or of the Two Sicilies, 
pa, 5 I 
animal, called Ferdinand the First, who passed 





grandson of the hunting 
his life with a fowling-piece in his hand, and son of the poor bigoted in- 
valid, called Francis the First, was born January the 12th, 1810, a 
month which was considered fortunate, no doubt, for the new com: 


r into 
the world, as it gave him a double title to be named after the great Nea- 
politan saint, whose blood has so often boiled in behalf of the family. 
His mother was Maria Isabella of Spain. Ie married, first, Christina of 
Savoy, sister of the present King of Sardinia, by which princess he be- 
and secondly 


came father of the Neapolitan monarch now reigning ; 





Maria Teresa of Austria, who is the mother of all the rest of his chil- 
dren, nine in number. He was brother of Christina, Queen Dow- 
ager of Spain, who has made such a noise as the wife of Mun 
of the Duchess of Berry, mother of the Duke of Bordeaux, a k 
who has also made a noise in her time; and of Charles Ferdin 





Prince of Capua, who produced such dismay in the family by marrying 
our beautiful countrywoman, with the terrible uniy 
Smith. His Royal Highness should have clevated the word Miss into a 
title, after the example set him by the gentle Sicilian poet, Giovanni 
Meli; who, in addressing some complimentary verses to an English 


ersal name, Miss 





maiden | idy and esteemed authoress, Ellis Cornelia Knight, directed 
them to “ Ellis Cornelia, Miss Knight.” ‘ Isabella Sophia, Mi 
Smith,” might have sounded with a less horrible abruptness in royal 


ears than plain “ Miss Smith”; which must have struck them y 
something of the blow that was experienced by the dignified Sp 
admiral, with his long list of names, whose ship was taken by Sir ¢ 
topher Minnes, when, upon inquiring of the seamen who the fortunat 





» was that had the honour of receiving his sword, he was t 
“* Kit Minns.”’ 


yy the mother’s as well as father’s side, and come 


persona; 
that it was on 

Though a Bourbon t 
of a stock abounding in intermarriages, Ferdinand is said to have had 





nothing Bourbonite in his appearance, except in bulk, and perhaps in 
lowness of forchead. His tall huge person is described as haying been 


surmounted with a little round head, and a nose broad and turned up. 


Perhaps the nose came from Austria; for it is surprising how an s 
even remote ones, dip up again in families; and what great-grand 
uncles and aunts will reappear, moral qualities and all, in the persons of 
their unfortunate nephews. But it is idle to speculate on departures 


from family likeness, when the families themselves, especially in South- 


ern courts, may have had nothing to do with them. History will not 
allow a reader to accuse himself of scandal, if the question reminds him 
of Quevedo’s anecdote of the gentleman in the next world; who, finding 
himself not in the best quarter of it in consequence of his indulgence of 
a bad son, and lamenting the circumstance to a coachman of his whom 
he found there, and whom he asked, with some surprise, how he 
came to be his companion in misfortune, as he had always considered 
him an honest man, was answered, with a liberty suitable to his new 
equality—‘ Ah! sir, it was because I was the father of that son of 
yours.” 

Ferdinand, however, appears to have resembled his Bourbon predeces- 
sors in many family respects, if not those of face. The 
of him, which to the best of our recollection, is that by Mr. 
his “ Italy and the Italian Islands,” written some twenty years ago, be- 
fore his enormitics had taken place, (see volume the third of that work, 


}: 
cariest accoul 


Spalding in 


page 137) says, ‘The character of this sovereign scems to bear a con- 
siderable iikeness to that of his grandfather, in his goodnature, his aver- 
sion to letter 
been charged with avarice, and with peremptory and unwise interferen: 
in the current business of the cabinet.” 

The late Mr. Macfarlane, a conservative who lived a longtime in Italy, 


, and his relish for buffoonery ; besides which he has lately 


and who from the warmth of his personal predilections was apt to pro- 
nounce rash judgments on the opposite party and to take sweeping 
tradictions for counter-evidence, but who was at the same time far from 
being a man illiberal or unkindly disposed by nature, has the following 
passage on the King in the first volume of his “Glance at Reyolutionized 


con- 


Italy” p. 109.—“ Ferdinand’s early education,” he says, “ was certainly ! 


not a good one: his father, Francis, a yaletudinarian and a bigot, sur- 


the event must have put hope in the hearts of 





ITATOR, [May 28, 1839, 
r sda him with priest : per old men of tl antiquated ideas: but 





as a boy and youth he was noted for anything rather then for a cruel and 





“es oe fe 
ferocious temper. Mild, gentle, generous, aad warim-h d—this was 
the character he universally bore twenty years ago. Some of the effects 


of his early education are seen in his conduct and demeanour : he will op 


e of saint or virgin, with- 


ng any very conspicuous effigies 
2 Sy 





no account pass the meanest crucifix, or pictu 
I ] 
} hat 


off his hat 


out taking 
} 








he will begin bowing and cro S while he is yet a hundred y rds 
off. His enemies set all this down as a bas leulating hypocrisy - but itis 
quite as reasonable to believe that devotion or s tperstition, 
It is quite true that this reverenti iour singul cendears him 
to the great body of the peopk 


some of the rs were famous for 


Alas! 


behaviour to their 


reverential 


p ared to be 





gods ; f, when young, ay 


In other words h 


way. Wh 


* ventle, gencrous, and warm-heart was pleasing 
is long as he was pleased i his will grew 


nough 





‘ 
to be contradict he became furious; ¢ we know how he reigned 
id ended. s 
As the reign of Ferdinand adyanced, these intermixtur 
ble reports and gu sas to points of his nature graduall 

selyes under the necessity of disappeari [na later } 
titled “Naples and King Ferd ud,”” which was ¢ ] 
narratives of esteemed natiy riters, credit is still given 


sinuating manners, whenever he chose to assume them; 
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persons no doubt upon whom roy ivours t il 
fail, however clumsy in reality they might b But he is ume time 
described as timid, s l, superstitious, cunning, disbelics in any 
human goodness, delightin » oppo nd persecute h i 3, nd 
listening to the most affectin vunts of distress and oy with a 
countena: of n ] 
(t length con tl } } 3 Mr. Gladstone with 
the history of P fellow pd beloee the axial a 
t ¢ CXlies In this ¢ t i ie ¢ OW! 
( n i¢en, the wh makes li L c be- 
fore the disgusted 1 
Fortunately, there was sor V l foolish 1 in the 
monstct sometuin n ! V tent, 
ind b which in n iu ir disgust cnabling us 
to dk 1 him It clea ’ . 2 a ints of Dim, 
it 1 i t to last \ t I Ss. I / 
Joseph, Kk of t i ud p 
I vd « ig mn turnin l l cl t yut 
wholly i mpetent to t t 1 in h found nself | exe 
asperated by th ) I ig so iI ( t to 
have been a te ( x it of t even, 
frequenting the low ‘ in cheat 
levil, He believed, { i-d | men 
were thieves and liars ; or h iad ] ption enough of xistence 
of better and wiscr men, to | Li hem for the di 7 He felt i 
ridiculous, and fancied it to | i iat he and lh men should 
cobperate, as lords of t i lant; and the only point i ( cter 
which might have been the salvation both of him 1 his country, had 
he known how to make it his s mt iz l of his mast 
made him determine, that he and they | neither « 
far as in him lay, co W ls, or a 
them at a dista » by ! nt, torm und ex 
believe, that he was fi t I ind tas far 
is three thousand mil ) ial safety 
his ruling passion, and a l l Ile y t 1 horse- 
man ; a prostrate bigot ; a conceder of constitutions o f fright ; a vio- 
lator of them for the same reason; a d in refusing, whenever he 
thought he could do it with sai Vy, ou i t t ret. loy { } wer in 
uny repulsive shape, which i tural to it w cow 
of fear, which made him cru nd at all be surprised, 
were it to turn out, that like t ich man who died the ot iy, he loved 
to get a penny, from fear of coming to w For who y-a-days, he 
mig thi ik, can say what princes »: 
We have said nothing of hi l r, partly b Dg 
been too tvell-know l ] 1 not o W m- 
lf. It differed in nothing from of ed except in the 
frightened « to wl t carried him. The principle of all of them 
was to stand by old abu h Austrian help; to ] 1 to advance 
with the age, when they could not avoid it; to resume the ol stand- 
still the moment they could d ) nd to their nees for vior 
lated oaths and att of Ifoly ‘I ie ever-ready Jesuitical 
excuse of having acted * on compulsion,” 
And would it be possible, then, for Char tself to say a word in be- 
Y lt W l if is mo the most suf- 
ild, w 1a 10 dou be the first t y it; not 
made them y r 1 oth but because 
thoughtful | ivity of rt, like that 
born e not of i pt cnough to 
( iLitso ¢ to ** cY 1 there.” 
{ man in prison fox length f ll gifted with powers ol 
reflection, and believing that he docs not d ve it, is om every account 
inclined to turn those powers to fin than othermen. His won- 
der at his being there turns to wonder it rs, and to inquiries into 
first causes. Learning to k his yvetter, he learns better to know 
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ge , 
isons for their being superior or in- 


} 
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his fellow creatures; to fin lr 
ferior to himself; and to wish for some 
be of service to all. What comfort 


lat s 


ment in good, t 


to him, wh 


advan 
can it be n the first ex- 


asperation at ¢ uptivity is over, to continue an irrit ibility which does but 


increase impatience, and to look upon any fellow- creature in the light of 
a devil? Mr. Gladstone was “astonished at the mildness” with which 


Poerio and his fellow-captives ** 5] ke of those at whose hands the y wer 





suffering their al persecutions, and at their Christian resign 
tion as well as their forgiving temper; for they seemed ready to und 


them.” Yet 
altered th« 
known 


eo with cheerfulness whatever might yet be in store for 


health 
time his 


suffering.” Poerio was so 
that he “should not 


and 


their was evidently 


second visitor saw him, have 


considerat 


would not ask th 


though so gentle 
that he 
anxious mother ; 


him.” Pocrio, nevertheless, 
jn temper, was so 

King for pardon, ever 
have been a hard trial. 
f such n 


by any possibilty « 


principle, 
poor which mus 
» have no hesitation in repeating, that 
Poerio would come such 
uld be found for him, 

after all, d it amount? 
owned, and yet not small of 
2 little calm refle 


what 


Still, w 


out of the mouths « excuse for 





their tyrant, as 

And t 
it must be 
time difficult for 
and breeding of the man. For were those 
disalvantages were they not First, the birth, 
for the physiological objection of 


» what To something p 


its kind, nor yet at 





tion to concede; to wit, 
and what miseral 
from arace of silly 


p ple, a stor k famou breeding “in 
and in,” and thus making itself worse and worse 
born to If-knowledge 


utterly thwarted and perverted, their wills at the 


-then bred as well 
das 


sami 


have their litth prinec 8, perhay 


i 


endanger 
time 


being par 


t dwarfed and corrupted by 


rs purposely 


and bigoted terrors at science; and 


eir understat 





pert d, an l 





jesuitical tampering with 


lastly, p wretches, su ling to the power of indulging all the f 
and vices thus generated, iting spectacles to their fellow-creatur 
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themselves all the while for gods on earth, or vi ren f God hi 
self ! 

The wonder might 1 wried further: but suffice to add for the p 
that it is such considerations as th which enable I’ t 
their persecutors with } I d that will it civi l t 
trom putti more of tl r Kilt to deat! 

Meanti: may we all do the best which Ieaven 1 put in om 
to hinder sf rul ‘ it constitutions, and bei the d 
f the ibjec 

REVEILLE. 
Ready, aye rea ' Gunboats and rifles, 
Silently, swiftly, w e'll fill up the 1 ll 
ted 7 pe 1s fum , Dipl macy tr kk 
Hark Is P lead Did you h 
Not yet, thank God! are her English hours numbered. 
Steady her v ] pu in cach ¥v 
Short th ur dead heroes have slumbered, 
Not foreign bugles shall rouse them again 
Quict the hoi W your children lie ping 
Sweet too you n rest, your work has been hard 
Why is no | ind those wall | 
Shot tl l hutt well barred, 
Woolwicl \ vder keep dry, wit! lighting 
Weedon Mak 1 your moth-eaten kit 
Many a foe is awed, without fighting 
Face him we l l wit! -W 
Weak is the 1 in quart uck 
Wellingt waited ; Lodson 1 | 
Valour will he dangers thi t 
Coward 1 children, cry out at a name 
Men of the lace-frame and men of the farm 
Men of the forge, and 1 of the loor 
Why should i s shield tyrants from harm, 
Or your brothers be killed, for them to mak ” 
Idlers and croakers, to muscle and sinew 
Turn your weak nerves, and quit you lil 
Show for y I wn sake, the stuff that i 
Fingers well-drilled, bette handle tl n 
Brave volunteers, form, and keep step t ther! 
Yet be lured not from labour. You live for 
Work well, and pray well,—then who shall fear, wheth 
God will forsake, or leave England | l 

Dwi 

Nottingham, 23d M 

At the last strugg! t n Austria and France, half a century 
names of - ag tis perso! vho performed on t European boar 
80 wonderfu the rps dramatique display to public vier 
the curtain ros in t re il of the same play this month, 185 
that the bill of the entertainment needs no alterati 
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Victor I I \ Em 1 
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ITALY SINCE 1815, 
Cur hist il information requisite for a clear understanding of 
} ) : 7) 
the whole case at issue between Italy and Austria has hitherto 
been a rare possession among Englishmen, for it was only to be 
obtained by méans of researches for which few had opportunities, 


leisure, or inclination, Bape there were and papers in periodicals 
not a few, which imp d to ordinary readers more or less insight 
into certain portions of recent Italian history ; but the knowledge 

ired in this way s fragmentary, and therefore inconclusive, 
uv nitw Ne ol with a large amount of misconoept tion. 





d was a book which should present all the lead- 
continuous view, a book which should truly and dis- 
ery phase of the relations which Austria and Italy 


What was wants 
i ets in on 














J tained since the last great settlement of Europe to 
the present ir, and which yet should not be too long or too abstruse 
to be read with and pleasure by a busy man. Mr. Gretton’s 
volume fulfils these requirements to our entire satisfaction. Nar- 
rating the story of forty-four years and of two and twenty millions of 
men in three hundred loosely printed pages, about « qual in amountof 
letterpress to a third of an ordinary sized novel, it omits nothing 
essential, and leaves the careful reader no cause of complaint 
either as to its matter or its manner. He will learn from it how 
im possi it v that Italy should remain quiescent under the 
yoke of Aust how systematically that power has belied the 
professions w which in 1815 and again in 1848 it affected to 
reassure the Italians consigned to its authority ; and how inevit- 

bly cons t | Piedmont was constrained by motives of self- 
preservati y sympathy to make the cause of Italy 
her ow ver was ful charge preferred against any go- 
verni \ h was made in a recent debate by the 
I t leader, ( t J della Margherita, when he ac- 
( L ( Cay of wantonly adopting a provocative an l in- 
cendiary policy to the neglect of internal improvements and the 
development of Piedmont institutions. The improvements ef- 
f l under Count Cavour’s administr iti m are absolutely aston- 
{ nitude, variety, and completeness ; and th 
habitual and wat provocation of Austria, which he is charged 
withal, i sation only a little less absurd than that which 
the wol Lu] the lamb. nape yf could take measures 
for her own protection, and the lamb could not; that is just the 
lifference 1 two cases, for the wolf in the fold is an 
exact t ian nation in Italy. Truly, says Mr. 
Grett : . 5 
ait I s 7 ] I mi n imperative nec ily. 
Without yeuld never hav ived her independence Had 
] ral party around her constitution she would have 
t the intrigues of Austria and the clericals 
Mazzi It was in consequence of the con- 
vict { t t found a faithful exy nt of their cause that 
| \ tiently awaited, under in wing grie- 
V ( tery tion in their favouw und to their 
| | is it due that the monarchical principle was 
nized or respected. But mortal endurance 
Chat fi the a ion of Victor Emmanuel to the beginning 
of the ] t vear Piedmont has always maintained a defensive 
tud ards Austria, whilst the policy of Austria has been 
invariably m ing and aggressive, i apparent in the whole his- 
tory of the two powers during that period. One fact alone, were 
others wanti would prove this beyond the possibility 
of eavil. Mr. Gretton relates on the authority of Signor 
Chiala, a writer of moderation and _ respectability, that 
One! l the news of the coup d’etat of the 2d December 
1851, rea | Austria, than she directed an ambassador to 
proffer to K Vietor Emmanuel the recommendation that he 
hould his Government to that of the other Italian states, 


int that he might have to repent of his pertinacity in ad- 





hering t contrary system. The King replied as became him 
to this insolent message, in terms which are quoted from a con- 
fidential d itch to the Sardinian Ambassador London, dated 
10th Dr ber 1851 
We find in Mr. Gretton’s volume a remarkable letter, never 
bef ublished, which was written by the Marquis d’Azeglio to 
King Victor Emmanuel at a momentous crisis which occurred in 
18 | ! lute spirit of the King having sunk for a time 
under a load of domestic sorrows, the clerical faction seized the 
ypportunity to recover lost ground, They pr yposed an insidious 
compl to which the King half ented, not discerning its 
ret purp but Cavour and his colleagues would not be par- 
t to a bargain which involved a degrading submission to Rome 
ind al ture of tl er l inde pendence of the State. They 
tendered their resi nation : Count Revil, the leader of the Right 
\ t, and intense uneasiness pre vailed in ‘Turin. 
\t uncture, A lio flew to the assistance of his former colleagues 
t country I liately upon being apprised of 
] hastened to the palace, und asked an audience. 
( 1 ‘ the \ refused admission. Returning a second 
time, he w it y repulsed, being told that the King, shut up in his 
ri ipart h xpressly desired he was not to be intruded upon, 
Lime presst 1: he hurriedly wrote to his royal master, and secured the im- 
media nsu n of the following letter 
6 Si I 1 to be prohibited, under pain of death, to toue h 
the King There was one whose robe « rht fire; no one ventured to lay 


But were I to risk my 
, | would think myself 


By A. L, V. Gretton, 


him, and the King was burnt to death. 


hands upon 
the total loss of your Majesty’s favour 


head, or even 
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the most vile of men if, in a moment like this, I allowed your refusal to see 
me to deter me from addressing you. : 

‘¢*Sire, believe in your old faithful servant, who in your service has had 
no other object than your good, your fame, and the welfare of the country ; 
I say it with tears in my eyes, and kneeling at your feet; do not proceed 
further in the road you 1ave taken. It is yet time, return to your previous 
one, 
your reign, in agitating the country, undermining the statute, } 
your name for honesty and truth. There is not a momeng to be lost. No 
official announcement has as yet made it impossible for you to retract. It 
was said the Crown desired to take counsel on the subject; let the Crown 
say that these counsels have shown the proposed conditions to be inadmis- 
Let what is just past be considered as if it had never been, and af- 

Piedmont will 


obscuring 


sible. 
fairs will resume their normal and constitutional current, 
suffer everything except being put anew under the priestly yoke. ; 

‘¢ ¢ Witness in Spain the result of the monkish intrigues to bring the 
Queen to sign a disgraceful concordat. ‘To what has it reduced her! Simi- 
lar intrigues produced the downfall of James Stuart, of Charles X., and 
many others. Your Majesty knows well that the things which I predicted 
have come to pass. Believe me, this is not a question of religion but of in- 
terest. Amadeus II. disputed for thirty years with Rome, and conquered 
at the last. Be firm, and your Majesty will likewise conquer. 

‘¢*¢T)o not be incensed against me. ‘This act of mine is the act of an 
honest man, of a faithful subject, and of a true friend. 
* ¢ 29th April 1855. (Signed) AZEGLIO.’ 

** This appeal was successful. Cavour was again summoned, and the 
eountry breathed freely. It would have been easy for Azeglio, while reap- 
ing the prestige of defeating the priestly cabal, to have stepped himself 
once more into power. But without a thought, excepting his King’s ho- 
nour and Piedmont’s prosperity, he went back to his writings and his paint- 
ing, giving an example of nobleness and self-oblivion which approaches the 
classic type of genuine patriotism.” 

RUSKIN’S TWO PATHS, 

‘¢ Tire law which it has been my effort chiefly to illustrate,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘is the dependence of all noble design, in any kind, 
on the sculpture or painting of organic form, This is the vital 
law; lying at the root of all that I have ever tried to teach re- 
specting architecture or any other art. It is also the law most 
generally disallowed.” ‘‘ We are all of us willing enough to ac- 
cept dead truths,” but ‘‘a sapling truth” most men dislike. 
Master architects are ‘‘ above’ such a thing as carving or painting 
organic forms. 
the two paths they please: they may study architecture, decora- 
tive artists may study decoration, according to the rules or patterns 
laid down for them by their predecessors; but those who de- 
sire to become masters of their art must study the subject them- 
selves from the beginning, and especially in the aspect of organic 
life. Mr. Ruskin stands like Virtue teaching the student Her- 
cules, of South Kensington or Manchester, how he ought to follow 
the more laborious path. The volume before us consists of five 
lectures, delivered at various places, and reprinted from the wri- 
ter’s original manuscript, or reports as they were originally 
delivered ; the author mending obscure sentences here and there, or 
supplying passages which were originally spoken extempore. The 
subjects of the Lectures are—‘‘ The Deteriorative Power of Con- 
ventional Art over Nations,” delivered at South Kensington, 
—-— 18—; the ‘‘ Unity of Art,” part of an Address delivered at 
Manchester in March 1859; ‘* Modern Manufacture and Design,” 
a lecture delivered at Bradford, March 1859; ‘‘the Influence of 
Imagination in Architecture and Art,’ an address delivered to 
the Architectural Association in Lyon’s Inn Hall, 1857; and 
«Fhe Work of Iron, in Nature, Art, and Policy,” a lecture de- 

ved at Tunbridge Wells, February 1858. There are ap- 
_cndices also, explaining more in detail certain points in the 
original lectures, The volume is eminently characteristic of 
Ruskin, his style, purpose, and genius. Art, he insists, as 
he has done elsewhere, must be the presentment of the truth; 
but in order to make a work of art, which is something more than 
the reflex of a mirror, or even the fixed reflection of the photo- 
graph, there must be “the visible operation of the human in- 
tellect in the presentation of the truth.” Mr. Ruskin insists as 
much as ever upon the moral qualities essential to the great artist. 
He must be in love with his work. He may originally take up 
the profession for some extraneous reason, such as that he must 
choose a calling, that he has relatives to support, or that he de- 
sires to succeed in the world; but once with materials in hand, 
the motive which actuates him each instant must be the love of 
the work. It is this which enables a man to tell at once, before 
he goes through the laborious process of study, whether or not he 
is capable of becoming an artist—is he or is he not actuated by 
**the love of natural fact as a primal energy ?” 

As we go deeper into the rationale of the subject, the art philo- 
sopher becomes more uncertain. He sesleatheTiatiodiion between 
manufacture, art, and fine art. Manufacture, he says, is the 
making of anything by hands, with or without machinery, not 
necessarily by direct intelligence. Art is the operation of the 
hand and the intelligence of man together; there is an art of 
making machinery, of building ships, and so on, ‘Fine art is 
that in which the hand, the head, and the heart of man go toge- 
ther.” The distinction is intelligible, and perhaps true; yet a 
nice inquirer might ask Mr. Ruskin what he means by “ the 
heart of man.” Of course he does not speak physiologically ; and 
if he means the affections, we might ask, which of the affections ? 
For some of them, Mr. Ruskin, we conceive, would exorcise. 

It is only by degrees and as Ruskin develops himself that we 
find the true distinction between the powerful and the feeble in 
his writing. It is a question in art, as well worth his own study, 


and worth the study of critics who have oftener eulogized or vitu- 


* The Two Paths : being Lectures on Art and its Application to Decoration and 
Manufacture, delivered in 1858-9. 
Painters,” &c. &c. 


By John Ruskin, M.A., Author of ** Modern 


With two Plates. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 





A cabal of friars has succeeded in one day in destroying the work of 


Architects may choose for themselves which of 


; 
perated him than explained the reason, why he mingles such 


| striking success with such conspicuous failure. 


t _ Suc If there were 
time and space, we think it might be shown that Ruskin is great 
and powerful in proportion as he follows his own rule of adherino 
to the presentment of facts; that he becomes obscure and ques- 
tionable, deviating into wrong, as soon as he indulges what ap- 
pears to be an inborn propensity of dogmatizing. Of his earlier 
works, perhaps one half, was derived direct from fact and posi- 


| tive observation; the other half from a priori conclusions, and 


| of life. 


to the theory of the elements. 


what he would call moral lights brought to bear upon the 
subject of art. The first half is full of eloquence, tells straight to 
the mind of the reader, and carries its own conviction with it. The 


| second half is not unlike passages out of the Koran, eloquent 


enigmatical, and provocative of scepticism. When he exhorts 
the artist, if he would make a complete artist, to study organie 
forms, he has with him the evidence of nature and of art itself, 
His explanation of the same precept from the history of art, a)- 
though disfigured here and there by redundancies of arrogant 
praise or blame, is true. Art has always been rising, and js 
raised to its highest elevation, while the painter was draw- 
ing his inspiration, practice, and guidance, from the close study 
It is also true that the greatest of artists have not eon- 
fined their studies to their own branch. ‘This is well put in one 
out of scores of passages on the same point. We take the extract 
from the paper on ‘the influence of Imagination in Architec- 
ture.” It has a characteristic commencement. 

‘* This conclusion, then, we arrive at, ws? arrive at; 
that in order to give your imagination and the other powers 


architects of old time 
did—you must yourselves be your sculptors. VPhidias, Michael Angelo, 
Oreagna, Pisano, Giotto,—which of these men, do you think, could not use 
his chisel? You say, ‘It is difficult; quite out of your way.’ I know it 
is; nothing that is great is easy; and nothing that is great, so long as you 
study building without sculpture, can be 7 your way. I want to put it in 
your way, and you to find your way toit. But, on the other hand, do not 
shrink from the task as if the refined art of perfect 


the fact being ir- 
revocably so ; 
of your souls full play, you must do as all the great 


is: 


ul; ture were always 





required from you. For, though architecture and sculpture are not sepa- 
rate arts, there is an architectural manner of sculpture ; and it is, in the 
majority of its applications, a comparatively easy one. Our great mistake, 
at present, in dealing with stone at all is requiring to have all our work too 
refined ; it is just the same mistake as if we were to require all our book 
illustrations to be as fine work as Raphael's. John Leech does not sketch 


so well as Leonardo da Vinci; but do you think that the public could easily 
wrong in bringing out his talent in the way in 
which it is most effective? Would you advise him, if he asked your ad- 
vice, to give up his wood-blocks and take to canvass? I know you would 
not; neither would you tell him, I believe, on the other hand, that because 
he could not draw as well as Leonardo, therefore he ought to draw nothing 
but straight lines with a ruler, and circles with compasses, and no figure- 


spare him, or that he is 


subjects at all. That would be some loss to you; would it not? You 
would all be vexed if next week’s Punch had nothing in it but proportionate 
lines. And yet, do not you see that you are doing precisely the same thing 


with your powers of sculptural design that be would be doing with his 
powers of pictorial design, if he gave you nothing but such lines. You feel 
that you cannot carve like Phidias; therefore you will not carve at all, but 
only draw mouldings; and thus all that intermediate power which is of 
especial value in modern days—that popular power of expression which is 
within the attainment of thousands, and would address itself to tens of 
thousands—is utterly lost to us in stone, though in ink and paper it has be- 
come one of the most important engines, and one of the most desired luxuries 
of modern civilization.’ 

Sinee, however, Mr. Ruskin does not always favour 1 
stating the facts on which his conclusions are besed, the con 
sions sometimes rest upon uncertainty, Tor cee, he insists 
that architecture, as well as sculpture ard ii sts upon a 
knowledge of organic life; but where isthe ce. It is trueas 
regards many of the ornaments of architecture, —d perhaps Mr, Rus- 
kin derives the most explicit statement of the rationale from those 
portions of architecture which are simply decorative. It is true, 
that a knowledge of organic life, and especially of human senti- 
ment, may enable us to comprehend the sympathies that dictate 
liking or disliking for certain forms and proportions in archi- 
tecture ; but in very fact the human sympathy is so much more 
extensive than ordinary thinkers imagine it be, that any well- 
developed exemplification of the laws naturally ruling in the 
creation move it to delight, admiration, and awe, so that the il- 
lustration be simple, clear, and strong enough. The present 
writer has, for some time past, contended that the fundamental 
principles which underlie the rules of architectural arrangement 
and proportion, and which explain the empirical doctrines long since 
put forth, are nothing more nor less than the laws of inorganic 
life. But Mr. Ruskin has taken up the idea that organic life is 
the ruling influence in art ; and while there is much truth in that 
principle, he only pushes it too far. He has, however, a safe rule 
for the working of his own written art. Where he chooses to go 
upon fact, he is all for the details—is powerful and eloquent on 
the form of the individual leaf, paints with the pen every curl in 
the ripple of the water, and can trace the minutest of glancing 
shadows; but when it pleases him to be dogmatic, he has only to 
generalize ; and if you stop him with inquiry, he will, like the 
flute-player who disregarded the signature at the commencement 
of the stave, put you off with, “damn the minutix.” 

It is this divided character of his mind and habitual thinking 
which makes his metaphors sometimes so happy, sometimes 80 
much the reverse. What can be worse than this comparison of 
the naturalist and the sculptor, seeking to clevate the artist at the 
expense of the philosopher ? 

‘‘ For instance, the naturalist, coming upon a block of marble, has to be- 
gin considering immediately how far its purple is owing to iron, or its 
whiteness to magnesia; he breaks his piece of marble, and at the close of 
his day, has nothing but a little sand in his crucible, and some data added 
} But you approach your marble to sympa- 
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thize with it, and rejoice over its beauty. You cut it a little indeed; but 
only to bring out its veins more perfectly ; and at the end of your day’s work 

ou leave your marble shaft with joy and complacency in its perfectness, as 
marble. When you have to watch an animal instead of a stone, you ditfer 
from the naturalist in the same way. He may, perhaps, if he be an amiable 
naturalist, take delight in having living creatures round him ; still, the ma- 
jor part of his work is, or has been, in counting feathers, separating fibres, 
and analyzing structures. But your work is always with the living crea- 
ture; the thing you have to get at in him is his life, and ways of going 
about things.” 

Why, that is the very thing the naturalist is doing! and it is 
put a vulgar, superficial notion that he is only cutting dead crea- 
tures or counting sands, 

The paper on iron might be taken as a monograph of the artist 
writer himself; it is such a complete and concise collection of his 
characteristics, great or otherwise. He begins with a beautiful 
description of a fountain that he remembers in early youth, its 
basin marked with stains of saffron yellow. From that 


stain of 
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dispense with some of this self-laudation, but no doubt it had its 


saffron he expands to a description of iron, and of all that it is | 


and does in nature, art, and even policy. 
a state of rust, that is of oxygenation, is living; when pure or 
polished, dead. The supporting element of the breath, he says, 
without which the blood and the life is oxygen, cannot be sustain- 
ed: ‘‘nowit is the very same air which this iron breathes when it 

ets rusty.” What a world of suggestio falsi is there in this left- 

anded metaphor! Yet it helps the author to say that “the 
ocherous dust is nobler than pure iron.”” What does the “ noble- 
ness” mean, Oxygen, he tells us, ‘*is part of the blue heaven, 
which you love, and long for.” Why the blue of the “ heaven ” 
is the mixed atmosphere round the earth! and if he is pointing 
above the blue, what is he pointing to, but to centrifugal space 
and unknown scatterment? Later on, the considerations upon 
iron lead him to consider the sword and the fetter; the fetter 
being with him, the great instrument of civilization! Believe it 
ohreader! for Ruskin says so. And yet in this same paper there 
is most eloquent exhortation against ‘ oppression of the poor,” as 
counter to Christianity,—which most indubitably it is. And in 
this same paper again, is there most lucid and eloquent explana- 
tion of that which ductile yet rigid iron can do to perpetuate the 
tenderest and most changeful forms of organic life; so that we 


ean bid it wind it like the creeper and tendril round the stories of 


architecture. Yet, as we have already said, even where Ruskin 
makes us mistrust, and provokes us to contradict, at all events he 
compels us to think, and that is one mode of preserving organic 
life in art. 

The book is full of matter for extract ; but many of our readers 
will have it entire. Here are a couple of truths, powerfully put. 
THE ARTIST IN HIS ART, 

*T have pleaded, from the beginning, for this art of yours, especially be- 
cause it has room for the whole of your character—if jest is in you, let the 
jest be jested ; if mathematical ingenuity is yours, let your problem be put, 
and your solution worked out, as quaintly as you choose ; above all, see that 
your work is easily and happily done, else it will never make anybody else 

appy : but while you thus give the rein to all your impulses, see that those 
impulses be headed and centred by one noble impulse ; and let that be Love 
—triple love—for the art which you practise, the creation in which you 
move, and the creatures to whom you minister.” 

THE RIGHT MOOD FOR WORK, 

“Among thousands of various means of doing this, perhaps the one I 
ought specially to name to you, is the keeping yourselves clear of petty and 
mean cares. Whatever you do, don’t be anxious, nor fill your heads with 
little chagrins and little desires. I have just said, that you may be great 
artists, and yet be miserly and jealous, and troubled about many things. So 
you may be; but I said also that the miserliness or trouble must not be in 
your hearts all day. It is possible that you may get a habit of saving money ; or 
it is possible, at a time of great trial, you may yield to the temptation of 
speaking unjustly of a rival,—and you will shorten your powers and dim 
your sight even by this—but the thing that you have to dread far more than 
any such unconscious habit, or any such momentary fall—is the constancy 
of small emotions ; the anxiety whether Mr. So-and-So will like your 
work; whether such and such a workman will do all that you want of him, 
and so on ; not wrong feelings or anxieties in themselves, but impertinent, 
and wholly incompatible with the full exercise of your imagination.” 

A JEW’S VISIT TO THE MOLY LAND." 

Tue book we are about to notice is one on which we have already 
said a few words, intimating a wish that some explanation should 
be given of its ambiguous title. None having been offered, we 
must again express our regret that a work, otherwise of apparent 
value, has been laid before English readers in a manner which 
renders its authenticity more or less problematical. Who is the 
real author of this book? Is it the Austrian Jew whose travels 
it narrates, or is it the Christian Chaplain of her Maje sty’s Forces, 
who has made himself responsible for it in the first degree?’ If 
The Jews in the East is simply a translation, the title-page pro- 
claims what is not true. If it is more or less than a translation, 
it may to a certain extent be a new work, and Mr. Beaton may 
80 far have a right to call himself its author; but we want ex- 
licit information on this point, and are left without any, for the 
00k comes before us without a scrap of preface to elucidate its 
doubtful genesis. Where all is conjectural, we may, if we like, 
assume that the title is deceptive, and that the text is tolerably 
free from adulteration. It is upon this hypothesis, arbitrary 
though it be, that we proceed to consider the contents of the book. 

It is lively, entertaining, and full of matter. Dr. Frankl is a 
learned and liberal-minded jew, a physician, and probably a wise 
one, for he makes no fuss about his professional knowledge, a poet, 
and in all likelihood a bad one, for he loses no opportunity of 
glorifying himself in that capacity. His readers would freely 

* The Jews in the East. Wy the Reverend P. Beaton, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, (From the German of Dr. Frankl.) In two volumes. Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. / 


He tells us that iron in | 


use in the East, where modesty is little esteemed and every man 
is bound in good policy to encompass himself with all the prestige 
he can. Dr. Frankl was jootel by a munificent Jewish lady of 
Vienna to found a school in Jerusalem, where none had previously 
existed for the children of her race, and this mission gave him 
facilities for minutely investigating the condition and circum- 
stances of his brethren in every place he visited. In the abund- 
ance of novel and exact information thus obtained consists the 
distinguishing merit of Dr, Frankl’s report of his travels; but in 
addition to this he gives us glimpses of a multitude of things worth 
noting, for he had access everywhere and made the most of his 
opportunities. For instance, touching at Rhodes, he had but two 
hours allowed him to see the town, but that short time enabled 
him to pen what will probably continue to be the last account 
ever given from actual inspection of the beautiful chureh 
of St. John, and the noble Strada dei Cavalieri, composed 
on both sides of massive stone dwellings built like fort- 
resses. Beautiful gates opened into strongly arched halls, 
and heavy stone staircases led through dark passages to balconies 
and terraces. On some of these palaces were carved in stone 
the arms of their former possessors, whose family names still 
survive in Europe. The knights are dust and their man- 
sions are no more. Soon after our traveller’s departure, in May 
1856, occurred that dreadful fire in which an immense powder 
magazine exploded, and left nothing of the Strada dei Cavalieri 
and the greater part of the town but a heap of ruins. 

In Greece, to which Dr. Frankl devotes three chapters, there 
were two things he never saw—a permanently blue sky, and a 
beautiful woman. The Athenians themselves admitted the first 
fact; they had put on their summer clothes in February, and 
complained very much of the return of bad weather; and with 
regard to the second, they affirmed that the real national face and 
figure are now only to be found among the islands and moun- 
tains, But it was not in Greece alone that he looked in vain for 
female beauty; he found it neither among the Turks nor among 
the maids or matrons of Judah, with one signal exception, seen in 
the midst of a miserable rabble, shrieking for alms on the ruins 
of the Palace of Belisarius, which the poorest Jewish families in 
Constantinople have converted into a rookery. 

‘Among the women, there was one singularly, strikingly beautiful. 
When the rest were clinging to our clothes and shrieking for alms, there 
stood a young woman at the door of our cell who did not beg; her lofty 
figure was dressed in a light blue tattered robe, secured at the waist by a 
parti-coloured girdle; her bust, which might have been cut out of marble, 
was imperfectly covered by a yellow silk chemise; « piece of yellow cloth, 
a small stripe of embroidered woollen, was worn over one of her shoulders, 
Her brownish hair was covered by a white veil, worn like a turban, with 
the ends, which were spangled in imitation of gold, hanging loosely on each 
side of the head. Her head belonged to that style of beauty which 1s marked 
by sublime repose. She looked as if a statue of this once noble palace had 
been ove rlooked, and still stood forth in all its original beauty, with only 
its drapery slightly injured by the lapse of time. She was the only beau- 
tiful woman that I saw in the East. She leaned against the door-post, and 
looked at the unfortunate beggars in stern silence; she herself a queen in 
tatters !”’ ‘ 

Apropos of physiognomy, the doctor says that among eighty 
boys he saw in a school at Zante, there were only a few whose 
features indicated their Jewish descent, while nearly all exhibited 
the expression and form of body distinctive of the South. For an 
explanation of this fact, as well as of the remarkable frequency 
of fair hair and blue eyes among Jewish children in German 
schools, he refers to ‘the conduct of the patriarch Jacob, 
grounded on physiological principles, when he wished to produce 
speckled sheep”; and also to the doctrine of Winckelmann, who 
believed that the beautiful shape of the Italian head and body is 
due in a great measure to continual familiarity with the sight of 
fine forms in painting and sculpture. 

Full of hope and generous ardour was Dr. Frankl when he set 
out on his journey to visit his brethren in the East; he returned 
disgusted and disheartened by the deep debasement which every- 
where characterizes the race, but most of all at Jerusalem, where all 
the efforts made for their improvement by their coreligionists of 
Europe have ended in utter failure. It is true they no longer 


| labour under any special disabilities, civil or social, but fully 





enjoy the equality before the law conferred by the Hat Humay- 
oum on all the subjects of the Sultan—a fact of which the doctor 
had a startling proof, when, to his great alarm, his Jewish guide 
thrashed an insolent Turk, in spite of his green turban and his 
descent from the Prophet, and this too before the mosque m 
Hebron, one of the most fanatical of Turkish towns. But this 
proof of courage and energy was exceptional, and the race 
remains after its political emancipation as hopelessly demoralized 
as ever. ‘There are a few men of enormous wealth amongst them, 
and in Damascus many of them thrive by lending money at 
twenty-four per cent interest on tolerably good security, but their 
communities are everywhere poor and heavily indebted, and a 
vast majority of their members grovel in sloth and extreme 
senury. This miserable condition is perpetuated by the practice 
which prevails universally amongst them, of marrying their child- 
ren of both sexes long before the age of puberty. Physical and 
moral degeneracy and ever increasing pauperism are the in- 


evitable results of this detestable usage. In Jerusalem the 
general corruption appears in its most frightful aspect. 


Abstract a few physicians and some scores of honest handi- 
craftsmen, and all the rest of the Jewish population, number- 


| ing 5700 souls, are knaves and beggars subsisting on alms 


from Europe, the largest share of which is appropriated by the 


| rabbis, who keep the collection and administration of these 
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fundsin their own hands, Profoundly ignorant, fanatical and 
unscrupulous, their whole care is to enrich themselves, and keep 


their poorer brethren languishing in deep misery, in spiritual op- | was his senior by fifteen years. 


pression, in hunger and despondency, lest any improvement in 
their condition should diminish the flow of contributions from 
Europe. With the exception of the Rothschild hospital, every 
benevolent institution founded in Jerusalem by Jewish bene- 
factors had been ruined by the rabbis before Dr. Frankl’s arrival, 
and the school he established, with a world, of trouble, will no 
doubt have the same fate. 
the Hebrews in orthodoxy, has lavished his kindness and his gold 
in profusion on Jerusalem. On his third visit, when he had no 
more money to throw away for the benefit of the rabbis, they ex- 
communicated him, on the impudent pretext that he had entered 
the Mosque of Omar which is built on the site the Holy of Holies. 

One institution there is in the Holy City which appears, upon 
the unwilling testimony of Dr. Frankl, to be exercising an efli- 
cient influence over a portion of the Jewish community for 
the improvement of their condition in this world, if not in the 
next. Itis the Protestant Mission. The doctor of course ex- 
presses a strong repugnance to its proselytizing efforts, says that 
its pretended converts are actuated by mercenary motives, that 
whereas the Latins only begin to support those who become Ca- 
tholics after their conversion, the Protestants give earnest money, 
and demoralize families, and that half their converts in Jerusa- 
lem belong to the most disreputable sect in Jewry ; nevertheless, 
with the admirable candour which is conspicuous in his pages, 
he admits that the Protestant Mission is doing more for the moral 
regeneration of a degraded race than all their wealthy brethren in 
ee to put together. 

“Tf we could only close our eyes to the object which the mission has in 
view—but we cannot close our eyes to that which is immoral and bad—we 
should readily admit that it has conferred many material advantages on the 
Jews, and done much to promote civilization in the highest sense of the 
term. The mission has a well-managed hospital, with thirty-six beds, pre- 
pared for the poor of every creed; a sewing-school, which affords employ- 
ment to from eighty to one hundred women; a house of industry with six 
pupils, Polish boys, who are taught to be joiners and turners; and an agri- 
cultural establishment, which employs one hundred men. 1 often met thes¢ 
men in the evening returning from their labour in a field, which the Mis- 
sionary. Society had bought. Many who are shy of receiving alms directly 
from the mission are employed here, chiefly to afford them a certain adyant- 
age, and thus attach them to the Society from gratitude. At all events, 
they are obliged to listen to a missionary sermon every evening. The sum 
received for a day’s labour beneath the glare of the Syrian sun is only four 
piastres, and yet there are crowds who are anxious to carnit. I regard 
this fact as an additional proof that the mechanics and labourers, though 
very much Y » one are by far the most respectable part of the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem, and that they are willing to use their hands even 
at the most painful kinds of labour, 

** The success of the mission is partly owing to the Jews themselves. 
While the conversion of a Jew to Christianity causes a painful sensation, 
and excites surprise in a German or Austrian community, the same event is 
regarded with considerable indifference by the Jews at Jerusalem. It may 
be that they have grown indifferent owing to the frequency of the event, on 


usually not remarkable for their high moral principle to the Society. Th 


family of a convert, though grieved at first, are soon reconciled to the 
change, and the family ties are not dissolved ; he visits them, he eats with 
them, he is still called ‘Reb,’ and addressed by his Jewish name. The 


family knows that, in most cases, his inward convictions have remained un- 
changed, and I have heard them say, ‘ He will soon come back, after he has 
helped himself.’ Then there is great joy.” 


JAMES WILSON OF WOODVILLE," 
‘¢ THERE are so many ways of writing biography,” says Dr. 
George Wilson, “‘ that it is vain to inquire which is the best. 
One canon, however, may be safely insisted on, namely, that the 
record of a man’s career should correspond in tone to the charac- 
ter of him whose life it chronicles.” It is upon this principle that 
Dr. Hamilton has written the life of a Christian gentleman who 
was content to let his light shine quietly before men, and never 
thrust it in their faces, Wherever James Wilson went, an at- 
mosphere of innocent gaiety accompanied his presence. Ilis wit, 
we are told, was akin to the easy playfulness of La Bruyére, and 
it was inexhaustible: ‘‘ Spontaneous and abounding, to restrain 
it was the effort, to exert it was none; but never malignant, it 
made no enemies and hurt no feelings, and under a wise man’s 
control it had the rare excellence of stopping in time.’’ Add to 
this that he was sensitive even to shyness, shunning all display 
and perfectly incapable of any sort of affectation, and it will be 
seen with what propriety his biographer has written of him in a 


style ‘ neither so solemn nor so stately’ as may suit the taste of 


readers to whom use has made delectable the dismal convention- 
alities of what is commonly called religious biography. The 
Johnsonian method of making little fishes talk like big whales is 
not exactly the method which gives us the clearest insight into 
the nature of little fishes, There is no such incongruity between 
Dr. Hamilton’s subject and his mode of treating it; on the con- 
trary, his book is one of the most satisfactory of its kind which 
it has been our good fortune to meet with—one of those which 
most happily achieve the true end of biographical writing. In 
glancing along the walls of a picture-gallery, the eye will some- 
times be arrested by a portrait so strongly and delicately indivi- 
dualized that the spectator feels instinctively assured of its true 
likeness to the unknown original. Of the same sort is the im- 
pression we receive from these memoirs. We rise from their pe- 
rusal with a conviction that James Wilson, whom we never saw, 
is as well known to us, intus et in cute, as if he had been one of 
our oldest personal acquaintances. 


* Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., M.WS., of Woodville. 
By James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. Published by Nisbet and Co, 





Sir Moses Montetiore, a very Hebrew of | 


Jam S Wilson, born in Paisley in 1795, was the youngest son 
of a numerous family, one of whom, the author of the « Noctes,” 
The contrast between the two 
brothers in their outer aspects was great, and no casual observer 
would have suspected them to be of the same family. Al] the 
world knows what manner of man was Christopher North, The 
following is the description of the younger brother, given forty 
years ago by Lockhart in his ‘‘ Peter’s Letters,” 

‘** James is a thin, pale, slender, contemplative looking person, with hair 
of rather a dark colour, and extremely shortsighted, In his manners, also 
he is as different as possible from his brother; his voice is low, and his 
whole demeanour as still as can be imagined. In conversation he attempts 
no kind of display, but seems to possess a very peculiar vein of dry humour, 
which renders him extremely diverting. Notwithstanding all these differ. 
ences, however, I could easily trace a great similarity in the construction of 
the bones of the two faces; and, indeed, there is nothing more easy to ima- 
gine than that with much the same original powers and propensities some 
casual enough circumstances may have been sufficient to decide that the one 
of the brothers should be a poet and the other a naturalist.” 

A pleasant sample of the dry humour which so diverted Lock- 
hart is given by James’s biographer. ‘One day,” he relates, 


| ‘many years ago, at the dinner-table at Ardencaple, the conyer- 


sation came to turn on Blackwood’s Magazine, which with its 
merry mischief was then vexing or diverting all the world, 
‘}fas Professor Wilson any brothers?’ exclaimed a guest; but 
before Lord John Campbell could introduce the quiet gentleman 


| opposite, with a face of impenetrable stolidity, James Wilson, 


turning to the interrogator, made answer for himself, ‘Oh, yes, 
he has several brothers, But as you know always happens in 
such cases, all the brothers are idiots! However I submit to the 
laws of nature.’ Another specimen has been preserved by the 
Duke of Argyll. There had been a discussion on the use of 
trawl-nets in catching herrings, and most of the company con- 
demned it as an illegitimate mode of fishing. The conversation 
happened to change suddenly, and a gentleman present, speaking 
of his wife, who was a great invalid, mentioned that her room 
was under a chapel, and, as she was unable to move, she had a 
gutta percha pipe carried through the ceiling to the pulpit, by 
which means she heard the sermon perfectly. James Wilson 
observed, with the greatest gravity, that he could not approve of 
such a proceeding; ‘it was, in fact, a kind of trawling for 
sermons.” Like Charles Lamb, with whom he had many cha- 
racteristics in common, James Wilson was an inveterate punster, 
and, tradition says, a highly successful one, but few of his puns 
have been preserved in print. This, however, is not to be re- 
gretted if Lamb’s theory be true, that the excellence of a pun 


| lies first in the occasion, and next in the degree of its own bad- 


ness, 

The happiness of James Wilson’s early manhood was much im- 
paired by ill health and consequent depression of spirits, greatly 
aggravated, we suspect, by the want of some definite occupation. 
He had been articled to a Writer to the Signet, but never practised 


that they are quite willing to make a present of the proselytes, who are | 25 ® lawyer, and the study of natural history, to,which he had 


been attached from his boyhood, had not yet become for hima 
business. But life grew brighter for him in 1824, when he mar- 
ried ; and soon afterwards he entered upon those literary labours, 
which never during the rest of his days allowed him to languish 
under the curse of too much leisure. His substantive works, 


| and his contributions to literary and scientific journals were very 


numerous ; in 1829 he was intrusted with the actual editorship 
of the whole zodlogical department in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and being repeatedly disappointed by 
others on whom he relied for assistance, he himself did nearly the 
whole work, which fills nine hundred pages of close quarto letter- 
press. The style in which he wrote these articles was a daring 
departure from the humdrum uniformity which had previously 
prevailed in encyclopedic literature. ‘Mr, Wilson asserted his 


| individuality”; he ‘ allowed his bright and genial nature to 
| come freely forth” ; he had ‘ the courage to wear his own attire 


and speak his own idiom in what till then had been the Quaker- 
town of English literature.” His bold experiment succeeded, and 
was the inauguration of that happy revolution through which 
encycloprdias have ceased to be “ the monopoly of literary dust- 
men and museum cinder-sifters.” é 

From the toils of the desk Mr. Wilson sought recreation in 
annual excursions along with other eminent naturalists, and 
many charming letters, written to his wife and children during 
these absences from home, have been rescued from oblivion by 
his biographer. Here is a passage from one of them which W 
interest Sir Walter Scott’s readers. ; 

‘* You are probably aware that her father and mother lost their life owing 
to the well-meant and affectionate kindness of one of their daughters, 
whether Mrs. Grierson or not I cannot say) who placed a chafler of coals 
in what she feared might be a damp or airless room, in which her parents 


were to sleep. They were both found soffecated next morning. The know- 


| ledge of this dreadful catastrophe is, of course, not new either to myself or 
| you. But this other related fact, or rather fiction, seems to have sprung out 


of it, though not that I know of traced to its source, either by John Lockhart 
r any other of Sir Walter Scott’s biographical commentators, In the novel, 
called the ‘ Pirate,’ the scene of which is laid in Shetland, a wild, almost 
mad enthusiast, is described under the name of Norna of the Fitful Head. 
She somewhere, in the course of the work, discloses her own early history, 
ind the dire calamities which had befallen her. The most fatal and over- 
whelming of these resulted from her closing her parents’ bed-room 
door, which she found ajar one morning at an early hour, when about to 
fulfil an assignation with her lover. Her parents both died in consequence, 
from suffocation, and remorse drove her to insanity. Now what has this to 
do with Mrs. Grierson, who certainly bears about her none of the wild ee- 
centricities of Norna of the Fitful Head > Not much essentially, though I 
doubt not, it was the narration of the Grant tragedy that furnished Sir Wal- 
ter Scott with both the designation of Norna, and the most awful event 
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ae 
her history. Mrs. Grierson’s husband (a §] 

Fitful Head, the most south-western portion of Shetland, and she herself is 
at present Mrs. Grierson, senior, sal I doubt not that when Scott 
in the course of his Shetland voyage passed by the magnificent promontory 
go named, and inquired its owners or occupiers, he might learn the fate of 
Mrs. Grierson’s parents, and would afterwards entwine that sad portion of 


tt of Shetland scenery and 


her own or sister’s history in his fictitious pictur 
manners.” 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
War abroad, dulness" of trade and tigl 
producing their usual ecifect on the fortunes of literature. 
the unprofitablencss of I general among publishers, 
and books dribble slowly from the press. The most notable among the 
few which the weck has brought us is a volume of Shakspearian criticism 
by Dr. Buc knill, and notable it is intrinsically as well as comparatively, 
asa work in which fine literary taste and judgment are fortified and 
directed by the professional knowledge of a phy in skilled in minister- 


itness of moncy at home, ari 
Complaints of 





ing to minds diseased, a, he pur] ay Che Psychology of Shakes- 
are” is to elucidate the knowl of mental pathology displayed by 
the great master in his Macbeth, Hamlet, 1] &e. The beautiful vo- 


ve Club is rivalled by *“ A Lady’s 
of the Hakluyt Society 
to the West Indies 
chictly indebted for 


lume edited by the President of the Alpir 
Tour round Monte Rosa.”” Under th 
has been issued a well edited “* Narrative of a voyag 
and Mexico” by Champlain, 


AuUspie 





the foundation of Quebec and t colonization of Canada. The “ Me- 
moirs of Robert Houdin” are as amusing as any other of his wonderful 
performances. 

] } 

Peaks, Passes, and ¢ i \ Exen gM rs of the A 
pine Club. Edited by John 1 M.R.L.A., F.L.S., President of the Aly 
Club. 

A Lady’s Tour round ] \ t It Valles An- 
gasea, Mastalone, Can ,8 Ly { \ , and ¢ » Ina 
Series of Excursions in t \ 5 f ‘ 

Memoirs of Robert I { 5 » all } Co . Written by 


Himself. 


In two volume 








The Psycholog iS ] C) Bu M.D... 1 1L& 
Editor of Vr} Jou \ ] ‘ M - 
ual of Psyc 1M 

Narrative of a Voya " ] ; f rs 1602 
with Maps and | By Samuel ¢ ’ I lated from t 
original and un} 1 Manu 1 j il Notice and N 
by Alice Wil: I Lby N 

Choice Notes from “ N F] l I 

Chances and Ch Story of | lL) B 
* My First Grice 

Alice Cary’s Pict 

Our Woodlands, H i Ar D tion of 'T Shrub 
Wild Fruits, &e. V N t I Inhabita by W. 8S 
Coleman, Membe f Luton s Loudon Illustrated by 


Author, 


Maclure’s Map of the Seat of War, published by Stanford, is 
an admirable map on a larg é ! l 


seat of war, the country rmi pr 

followed by other maps as the war enl ’ 1 tl will follow tl 
march of the troops. ‘T! € i lar ost every spot men- 
tioned in the telegrams is to be found. ‘The riv re distinctly drav 





and the names of the towns are distinctly printed. We cordially recom- 





mend it as useful to the popular student 

Messrs. Day and Son have publis! 11 w of the kingdom 
of Sardinia, by Carlo B li, from « inal « id the map 
gives one at a glance the | ion and the features of the locality and 
neighbourhood of the present seat of the Franco-Austrian war as clearly 


as could be desired 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Two books of travel in the United States are on the ev: of publication. 
Some portions of Dr. Charles Mackay’s “‘ Life and Liberty in America’ 
have appeared from time to time in the Ji/ustrated London News, under 
the title of “ Transatlantic Sketches,” and } ive increased the cagernes 
with which the public would naturally be ready to 1 ve a work on 
such a subject by such a writer. It i ' nnounced for pul lication on the 
30th instant. The spirit in which it has been composed is indicated in 
the following extract from the author’ preface—“ He went to America 


neither to carp, to sneer, nor to caricature; but with an honest love of 
liberty, and a sincere desire to judge for himself, and to tell the truth as 
to the results of the great experiment in self-government which tl 

Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celtic races are making in America, under th 
most favourable circumstances, and with nothing, not springing from 
themselves, to imped r fetter their progress. Ile returned from Ame- 
nea with a greater respect le than when he first set foot upon 
the soil,” 

The other work on America is by ti 


be ready in a few day 


neonle 

llers. It will 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have 
( 


“Journal in Turkey and ‘ i] .”’ anda descriptive wo 
Ceylon by Sir J. E. Tennant, which promises to be exh 


ress Mr. N. W. Senior's 








stive. 


In June we are to have a volume of Recollection penned by the lat 
Samuel Rogers, being brief records of personal intercourse with Charles 


James Fox, Gratton, Porson, Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, L 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Gren 

“A Little Tour in Ireland,” illustrated by John Leech, is to appear 
early in June. 


wd Erskine, 


of Wellingt 








Messrs. Bradbury and Evans make “Inventions” ) ubject of 
“" } 4 

Special department in their forthcoming rnal, “* All the Week. 

A new daily paper, under a tal l r. is about to be added to ¢} 

ndon penny pre 

Among contributions to the London Journal, for which the proprictors 
rs entered into agreement » are a seri I< avs by Mr. G. A. Sala; a 
military romance by Mr. James Grant; and 1 other works of fiction 
respectively by Captain Mayne Reid and Albany Fonblanque jun., Esq 


Messrs. Puttick and Sin pson hay tributed their catalogue of the 
Manuscript Library of t late Mr. Dawson Turner of Yarmouth. Our 
Space only permits to record that the collection includes wpwards of 
40,000 autograph | which will be offered for sale on the 6th June 


iettcrs, 


. . . » | 
ictland laird) was proprietor of 


and the four following days. Mr. Turner was an archeologist of repute 
ind was aided by his family in elaborating his peculiar tastes ; one of his 
ters, the late Lady Palgrave, especially shared her father’s know- 
of, and appreciation for, the sources of local history in which his 
abounds. 





A surprising discovery has just been made in Berlin. Dr. Pertz, of 
the Royal Library, has ferreted out the manuscript journal of two 
Genoese navigators, Teodosio Doria and Ugolino Vivaldi. who succeeded 
in sailing round the Cape of Good Hope in 1290—that is 207 years before 
Gama 

The sixth volume of the ‘“ Memoirs of Prince Eugéne, Viceroy of 
Italy,” just published, comes opportunely under present circumstances, 
for it comprises the campaigns of 1809 in Italy and the Tyrol. 

The first volume of a “ History of Italy under the Austrian Domina- 
tion,” by M. Ponson du Ferrail and M, Paul de Lescaux, appeared a few 
days agi 

An eloquent 

rvent in the « 
Paris, 

The first instalment of a new statistical work, ‘‘ Tableaux de la Com- 
position des Armées Européennes, sur le pied de guerre,” has just ap- 
peared in Brussels. The Austrian army is the subject of the part pub- 
lished ; statistics of the French army will be given next week. The 
work is stated to be compiled from the most recent official documents. 

The long-expected new work of M. Villemain, “ An Essay on the 

lar and on lyrical poetry, and its connexion with the moral 
ind religious ¢ of nations,” was issued on Tuesday by Firmin Didot, 
fréres. It is the great book of the month, if not of the season, in Paris ; 
ind, notwithstanding the political excitement, is largely commented on in 
the French } 


The French 


pamphl V reorge Sand, entitles ‘La Guerre,” an 
pamphlet by George Sand titled “* La ( , d 
ause of Italian independence, is making a sensation in 


Genius 0 








state 


ers 
Academy has unanimously awarded its great prize of poetry 
of lady, Mademoiselle Ernestine Drouect, a governess in a 
chool at Paris. ‘The title of the poem sent in by her is “ The Sister of 
Charity.” 

Among books announced as forthcoming by Didier and Co., are 
“ Moral and Political Thoughts and Reflexions, by Count Fiquelmont, 
Austrian Minister of State, with a Notice of his life,’’ by M.de Barante ; 
‘The French Monarchy in the Eighteenth Century,” by M. L. de 

‘“Grammar and the Grammarians in the Sixteenth Century,” 
Ch. Livet; and “ The Complete Works of William Shakspeare,” 
translated by M. Guizot. 

General Ulloa’s “ Ilistory of the War of Ind lence in Italy, in 
1848 and 1849,” which appeared about a fortnight ago at Paris, has al- 
re udy passed through two editions in this short pace of time. 


Carne ; 
by M 
,- y 

newiy 


epen 


Some unpublished manuscripts of great interest for the history of 
France in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have just been dis- 
covered at Madrid. Among them is a letter from the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, written at the Louvre on the very day of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and filled with curious details, 

The ¢ § if Journal is the title of a new spaper which started on 
the 9th of April in Bostor, U.S., in aid of a movement for establishing a 
Conservatory of Art, Science, and Historical Relics, on public land adja- 

nt to the intellectual capital of the States, We have received some 
numbers of the journal and will notice their contents next week. 


English publishers are very naturally and justly protesting against the 
recent decision of the Canadian Legislature to imp n import tax of 
lish books, whilst pamphl ts and magazines from the 
This impolitic measure will not 
ohibitory; and it 
had reached 


ten per cent on Eng 
United States are to be admitted free. 
benefit the Colonial revenue, for its effects will be pr 
suddenly deprives English booksellers of a market which 
the extent of 40002. a year, and was annually increasing ; whilst it sub- 
stitutes for the regular demand a supply of the cheapest and meanest 
kind of reprints issued by that class of American houses who pay the 
author nothing. 


Che Wheratres. 

A new farce, brought out at the Olympic, with the title Retained for 
the Defence, has about it this great element of attraction, that it exhibits 
Mr. Robson in a fresh comic part, in which the characteristics of low life 
are shown as broadly, and as plainly, as in his famous portraiture of Jem 
Brages, the *‘ Wandering Minstrel.” Pawkins, (so is this grotesque 
personage called,) is a halfpenny barber, who having been wrengfaliy 
persecuted on the charge of stealing a watch, has gained an acquittal 
through the eloquence of his counsel, and is invited by a sympathetic old 
gentleman to an evening party, that the wrongs inflicted upon him by 
society may be signally repaired. So delighted is the old gentleman 
with the defence of persecuted innocence by the barrister, that he accepts 
the latter for his son-in-law, but is now inclined to bestow his daughter’s 
hand elsewhere, for he finds reason to doubt the immaculate honesty of 
Pawkins, and so little respects Old Bailey practice, that he thinks a thief’s 
advocate almost as bad as the thief himself. Hence a curious game is 
carried on between the rigid moralist and the less scrupulous barrister, 
Both are impressed with the belief that Pawkins is a pickpocket, but the 
moralist secks to tempt him to a theft, that he may heel off his bargain 
with the barrister, while the barrister would force him to a decent show 
f probity, that the pre judices of the moralist may n it be affected. Paw- 
‘ins, a vulgar little man, utterly ignorant of the very alphabet of good 
ubled, moreover, with corns and an impediment in his 
1, is thus in a sition, placed as he is in the 
midst of a glittering assembly, and exposed to a double fire of stratagems 

unter-stratagems, of which he comprehends nothing. His real 
honesty, however, triumphs over all suspicions, and his popularity with 
the audience is secured by Mr. Robson, who gives such a bold but finished 
portrait of the thor ugh-going unsophisticated cockney, that one can 
scarcely believe the farce is based on a French original. Nevertheless, 
such is the ease, the authors of the original being MM. Labiche and Le- 
, and the title L’ Avocat dun Gre 
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Parisian THEATRICALS, 
The literary veteran, M. Viennet has lately manifested his existence 
by a drama in one act, produced at the Odéon, It is called Selma, and 
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the action takes place in the Crimea, shortly before the siege of Scbas- 
topol. Selma, the wife of Nadir, a Tatar chief, who has joined the 
army of the Czar, consoles herself during the absence of her beloved 
husband by taking care of a child, called Ismaél. When Nadir returns, 
certain gloomy suspicions on the subject of this child are awakened in 
his bosom by Fatmé, an early flame, whom he has forsaken on account 
of Selma, and who is therefore bent on vengeance. That she is the 
mother of Ismaél Selma is forced to confess, but she is not therefore cul- 
pable, as the child is the result of one of those outrages that are but too 
common in countries harassed by war. Who was Ismaél’s father neither 
she nor any one else can tell, save Nadir, who, falling on his knees, con- 
fesses that he was the culprit, though he had not recognized his wife as 
his victim. 

At the Gaité, the dismal tale of a man who deserts his wife for the 
sake of a rapacious lorette is told in seven (!) acts, by MM. Brisbarr 
and E. Nus, who call this lengthy work Les Ménages de Paris. 


Music. 

Don Giovanni has been produced at the Drury Lane Italian Opera 
with deserved success. The great difficulty,—to find a representative 
of the principal character—has been got over better than might have 
been expected. The veteran Badiali did not seem a very promising 
choice : but he is a true artist, and he showed how much art and genius 
can do in surmounting physical defects. Admirably attired, with a light 
step, a vivacious air and the bearing of a polished gentleman, he looked 
the high-born hidalgo very fairly; and his reading of the character— 
the reckless gaiety and ease, with traces of the lurking devil seen through 
the smooth outside—showed the skill of an accomplished actor. The 
part makes small demands upon the performer’s vocal powers, and Ba- 
diali has more than the remains of a great singer. In short, he seemed 
to us the best Don Giovanni since Tamburini. Mademoiselle Titiens 
last season showed herself to be a superb Donna Anna. She is now still 
better; for, to her noble aspect, grand and passionate action, and power- 
ful expressive singing, she adds a much greater degree of Italian grace 
and smoothness than she formerly possessed. Giuglini’s Ottavio is a 








splendid vocal display ; but no lover of Mozart can approve of the man- | 


ner in which this (in many respects) great singer tampers with the com- 
poser’s text. The beautiful air “11 mio tesoro”’ is spoiled by tasteless 
and inappropriate ornaments, utterly at variance with the style of Mo- 
zart. Victoire Balfe is as pretty a Zerlina as can be imagined, and 
sings the sweet music delightfully. ler only fault is that she is too 
refined and delicate, and softens down too much the coarse traits of the 
impudent little jilt. Last year Piccolomini went into the opposite ex- 
treme, and her Zerlina, if less graceful than Miss Balfe’s, and inferior in 
vocal finish, was a more lively and amusing performance. The Drury 
Lane Donna Elvira, Mademoiselle Vaneri, is much above the usual 

uality of performers to whom this part (really a fine one) is assigned. 

he is an excellent singer and a good actress, Marini, as Leporello, 


shows no clear, defined conception of the character; but he bustles 
through the part not unpleasantly, and his singing is very good. With 


such a cast the opera could not fail to please ; and its effect is heighten- 
ed by the exeellence of the orchestra and chorus, and the completeness of 
the mise en scene. The admirers of Mozart will find this produc- 
tion of the great master’s chef d’ceuvre well worth their attention. 

We observe that Don Giovanni is to be produced at Covent Garden 
next week, and that Tamberlik is to make his entrée for the season in 
the character of Don Ottavio. 





There have been several good concerts during the past weck. The 
Royal Society of Female Musicians had their annual concert on Friday 
evening last week at the Hanover Square Rooms. This is a valuable 
institution, founded about twenty years ago for the purpose of providing 
for the relief of distressed female members of the profession who do not 
share the benetits afforded by the Royal Society of Musicians. That 
great society relieves only the widows of its members ; but there are 
many single women, belonging to the profession, who stand in still 
greater need of aid. This society has been founded, and is supported, 
chiefly by the munificence of the profession ; and it is interesting to ob- 
serve that Jenny Lind and her husband are among the most liberal of its 
supporters. Jenny Lind stands on the list, first as a donor of 150/. ; 
then M. and Madame Goldschmidt as donors of 30/. ; and further, they 
are life-subscribers of ten guineas each. The house of Broadwood, al- 
ways the most generous friends of the profession, who have contributed 
above a thousand pounds to the Royal Society of Musicians, have given 
the Female Musicians a donation of a hundred pounds, besides subscrip- 
tions. We see also the names of eminent foreigncrs—Thalberg, Liszt, 
Belletti, Benedict, Leopold de Meyer, and others—who have shown their 
good feeling towards England and English music by liberal gifts to this 
society. 
the most eminent performers gave their gratuitous services; and there 
was a crowded and fashionable audience. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union concluded their first season by 
an admirable concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday after- 
noon. There was a fine sclection of the old madrigals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, intermingled with glees of Spofforth, Horsley, 
Bishop, and other modern composers, sung with admirable precision, re- 
finement, and expression. Mr. Oliphant contributed, as before, his 
pleasant and interesting remarks on the pieces as they were performed— 
a novel feature in an entertainment of this kind. The whole 
series of concerts have been well supported by the public ; and this So- 
ciety, we trust, is placed upon a permanent footing. 

The Vocal Association had its fifth concert at St. James Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The prin- 
cipal performance was Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with Mozart's addi- 
tional orchestral accompaniments. These accompaniments were dis- 
covered some years ago by Mr. Benedict, in a collection of old music in 
Germany, and are an interesting relic of the great master. Some doubts 
have been started as to their authenticity, but we do not see any good 
ground for scepticism on that head. They contain many beautiful effects, 
and greatly enrich the slight and meagre original score. The singers 
were Madame Enderssohn, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Dyson and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. Cooper appeared in the room of Mr. Sims Reeves, for 
whose absence an apology was made on the ground of indisposition. 


The concert was an excellent entertainment, to which many of 


There was great dissatisfaction among the audience, expressed by loud 
hissing and other reprobatory sounds. It is very unfortunate for poor 
Mr. Reeves to be compelled by the uncertain state of his health, to dis. 
appoint the public; and discontented people should consider that what 
is to them a mere passing disappointment is to him a serious calamity. _ 

We sometimes find London news in foreign journals. Thus, the Paris 
Gazette Musicale says: ‘“*On the 15th June the Pardon de Ploérmel is to 
be produced at the Italian Theatre, Covent Garden, under the title of 
Il Pelerinagio, Madame Miolan-Carvalho has been engaged by Mr 
Gye to sing the part of Dinorah ; and Messrs. Debassini and Gardopj 
will perform those of Hoel and Corentin. Meyerbeer has composed the 
music of the recitatives which will replace the spoken dialogue in the 
original piece.” 


Madame Frezzolini is in town en route for the United States. The great 
cantatrice has refused the most liberal offers at Paris, at St. Petersburg 
and at Rio Janeiro, preferring 2 more independent and less laborious career 
in America. She has been singing in Paris the past season with what the 
** Musical Journal of France” calls a ‘* desperate perfection” ; and in al] 
the elements of a great artiste La Frezzolini is still unrivalled, Her 
Leonore, in the Zrovatore, in the opinion of Verdi, has never been ap- 
proached by any other artiste. 


Fine Arts. 
EXUIBITION THE ROYAL ACADEMY, III, 

The third room is the most miscellaneous and the most unequal of the 
three, containing some of the most beautiful and the least successful of the 
works in the present collection. The stories are in many cases cither tog 
trivial or too vague for picture, and some of the best execution is wasted on 
unsuitable topics. ‘*'The Review on the Champ de Mars on the occasion 
of her Majesty's Visit to Paris,” painted on command by Mr. G, H, 
Thomas, is a record with a certain documentary value. ‘“ Domenico dg 
Pescia urging Savonarola to have recourse to the Fiery Ordeal” belongs 
to the class of unsuitable subjects : how can you paint a “ recommenda- 
tion’? You might paint it as readily as the doubt which Savonarola felt 
about the want of supernatural proofs. Nor is there anything in the 
figures which sufficiently indicates the bearing of the two men upon each 
other; you hardly know which is which. There is merit in Mr. Holi- 
day’s ‘* Burgesses of Calais,” (480,) the burgesses being left out, and the 
design only representing King Edward at a window, with Queen Philippa 
kneeling by his side, also looking out. Her countenance is constricted 
with anxious sympathy for the doomed men. As she kneels, her arms 
are clasped tightly round the hips of the stalwart King, who, while he 
looks with conscious power upon his enemies, is fondly pressing the head 
of his wife against him; the cunning spectator being well able to foresee 
that the rougher power is here fast yielding to the gentler. The paint- 
ing is somewhat coarse for the scale of the picture. 

Mr. G. Barrett’s “‘ Gretna Green” is a document; it represents “ one 
of the last marriages previous to the alteration of the Scottish law, with 
portraits painted on the spot.’ The whole group—with the lovely but 
hopeful bride, the annoyed bridegroom, the cool official, the sympa- 
thizing maid-servant, who is looking out at the door, through which the 
postboy hurriedly points to some coming intruder—tells the story very 
sufficiently. 

Some slight incident expressed with considerable finish forms the 
subject of several other pictures upon which we can scarcely dwell in 
detail. Mr. E. Hughes’s ‘‘Cup of Cold Water” represents a kind wo- 
man ministering to the thirst of an aged wayfarer. Mr, A. Hughes, 
who has a great fancy for a concave facial outline, shows us, at the en- 


| trance of a summer-house, a pair of lovers that are, in some way from 








their floral circumstances and the moral exiguity which distinguishes this 
pre-Raphaelite, drawing certain consolations in present “sweetnesse” 
for past “ bitternesse.”” Mr. Hodgson represents a ‘* German Patriot’s 
Wife, in 1848, coming to visit her husband,” whose gaoler her brother- 
in-law is fecing. Mr. M‘Innis gives us a Sunday-school with a long 
array of very fair portraits. Mr. Gavin a group of boys playing the 
game “ Through the needle ee, boys!” with great fervour, in a glowing 
sunget, on a green meadow. Mr. W. J. Grant, a “ Legend of the White 
Rose,” Perkin Warbeck in the stocks, reading his recantation, his noble 
Scottish wife sitting by in sympathizing melancholy ; a picture precisely 
of the style in vogue some ten or twenty years ago. Frank Stone paints 
a lovely Norman lass at the wash-tub, her accepted lover having esta- 
blished himself within the house door, while the rival comes pressing his 
heart, “a little too late.” The story of this last is capitally told, espe- 
cially in the radiant beauty of the girl, and a certain humour lurking 
behind her eyes, although they look grave and swect enough while the 
dilatory suitor is explaining his painful case. cs & 
A more powerful picture than any of these is Solomon's ‘“ Not Guilty, 
the companion to the “* Waiting for the Verdict,” exhibited two years 
ago. The prisoner has just been released from court; his wife, whose 
red eyes tell of days’ weeping, has thrown herself against him, hardly 
able to contain the agony of joy at the deliverance ; while his family are 
disposed around in attitudes fitly expressing the event. The story itsett, 
so far as it goes, is completely made out. : 
But the power of this room as well as of the two others, amongst ti 
painters of story pictures, is still Millais. Here is a smaller picture 
than the two which we have already noticed— The Love of James the 
First of Scotland.” The scene is a garden, on the dexter side of the = 
ture is the wall of the prison ; through a very small aperture comes the 
hand of the imprisoned Prince, who is hastily taking the precious flower. 
The lady with whom he fell in love from seeing her through his prison 
window, has herself been taken captive by the passion; she has come 
with a basket of flowers hanging on her left arm, and standing by the 


wall, she is trying to make herself as tall as she can, while looking und 
to see if she is watched, in order to hand up one of the flowers to the 
Prince. The picture is a presentment of facts, beautifully ordered. The 
flowers of the painter are the flowers of nature nothing do the y lose of 
the delicacy or the brilliancy which makes them fit emblems for human 
sympathy. The lady is fair in face and form, though not ideal ; - 
countenance is intent upon the work in hand; it is sad, earnest, gent e 
not entirely devoid of pleasure as she is successfully handing up oe 

r There is in the handling of the flesh 4 


pretty pledge of her kindness. I : res 
certain heaviness and harshness, which at a little distance make the fea 


tures look coarser than they really are. The half tint down the side of 
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the nose, for example, is too bl. *) for although such bl: rcknene may 
nit happens it only disguises the 





sometimes be seen in nature, yet w! 
reality of delicacy, and is therefore an unfitting circumstance to be ac- 
cepted by a truthful painter. The bloom on the lady's cheeks, too,— 
which she retains, and fitly retains, notwithstanding the agitation of her 
little risk,—is too coarse, too strongly outlined, too much like the 
painted colour upon a clown’s check The parallel, we admit, 
is a gross caricature ; but it indicates the nature of our objection. The 
hands which are real and not “ ideal,””"—which are not caligraphie flou- 
rishes of wavy lines, but genuine flesh and blood, capable of leer active 
work in life, —enhance the beauty of the character. The lady, who is 
tall and slender, is clothed in a di ark blue dress of some thick stuff; which 
gave in the loose sleeves and gathering folds of the skirt, is made to fit 
her figure: the figure is sufficie mtly intelligible even through the thick- 
est and freest of the folds,—as it is in nature, as it is in that master of 
drapery—Ra phacl The dress falls so as to dis sp YF ay the points and pro- 

rtions of the figure, while the folds make forms ac ed = pleasing and 
graceful in themselves. If one had caught a glimpse of the incident at 
the moment when it he appened, the sight could not » been more beau- 
tiful than this picture ; the painter being a fit he for the poet 
Prince and the lady of the poems. 





The panorama of Benares, newly added by Mr. Burford to his unique 
series f illustrations of localities of distinction and cel brity, bears the 
usual evidence of the task, accuracy, and skill which distinguish all Mr 
Burford’s instructive works of art. 

The two highly-finished water-colour drawings exhibited by Messrs. 
Jennings of C heapside, depicting Ancient Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives, and Modern Jerusalem from the Hill of Evil Council, excite at- 
tention from their character as works of art, and from the subject treated 
in them. Chromo-lithographs of them will be published, forming ac- 
curate and pleasing reminiscences of the originals; that of the ancient 
city, with its impressive extent and variety of architecture under the 
lurid light of the setting sun, as it were in mournful forecasting of 
its destiny, is very grand, and is accepted as resulting from antiquarian 
researches whose authority is indisputable. 


The same interest which the opening numbers attracted, attaches to the 
two bi-monthly issues for the present month of the Gazette des Beaus 
Arts. M. Paul Mantz contributes a clear survey of the “ Exposition” of 
pictures for the present year, and in the third chapter adds the prints of M. 
Benouville’s “‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” “L'amour désarmé,” by Eugéne Fro- 

ment, and “ Psyche,” by M. de Curzon, as charming reminiscences of 
three of the chef d’ceuvres of the salon. Notice should be especially paid 
toan admirably illustrated paper on the “ Anciennes Faiences ‘Fran- 
¢aises” ; and in the same number are two wood engravings, full of cha- 
racter, of frescoes at San Gemignano; the critique accomp anying them 
contains much curious information, especially touching the frescoes of Be- 
nozzo. A paper, being ‘ Notes to serve for a History of Paper- 
making,” by M. Vallet de Viriville, belongs to the domain of Archwology, 
and its writer might largely increase his store of watermarks from speci- 
mens in our collections of public documents at the British Museum and 


Public Record Office. 


“ The Heart of the Andes’’ is the name of a picture painted by Church 
(whose “* Niagara ”’ is familiar to many of our readers), over which the New 
York critics and connoisseurs are going into more than ordinary raptures. 
The papers of New York are unanimous in their enthusiasm ; and even the 
poets are pelting it with their sonnets. Mr. Church had previously dis- 
tinguishe himself as a painter of South American scenery ; but his last 
work is regarded as a prodigy of perfection. We understand that “ The 
Heart of the Andes”’ will soon be exhibited in London. 

The American Cosmopolitan Art Association are having engraved Faed's 
famous picture ‘* Shakspeare and his Friends”’ for gratuitous distribution 
to their subscribers for the current year. Colonel Fuller, of New York 
(who is about returning to America), has, during his rapid tour on the 
Continent, selected some rare pictures for the American Cosmopolitan 
Association ; ; and the aggregate cost of their gallery of paintings in New 
York now amounts to over 60,000/. 

A second edition of Crackle China, collected by Mr. Fortune, has been on 
sale at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s rooms during the week. A third re- 
serve will shortly follow; but the prices realised by the first sale have not 
been maintained. 





Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 24. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Baasnaw, Dover Court, Harwich, lodging-house-keeper— 
Taomas Younc, Wapping Wall, victualler—Hexay Freeman and Cuantes Coar- 
rizr, Cheapside, victuallers—Grorcr Stacey, New Windsor, tobacconist—Joun 
Collins, Liverpool, flour dealer—Esep Me.ecn Tuomas, Liverpool, shipsmith— 
Patrick M‘Par.iy, Liverpool, milliner—Monurrz Gincoip, Manchester, merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations —Waven and Co. Tariff, Aberdeen, railway contractors— 
Mrevenson, flesher, Glasgow—Mui.ye, Cluny, Aberdeen, farmer Berwick, Wed- 
Werbie, Fife, farmer—M acrpnerson, Crubenmore, Inverness-shire — Muse rove, ¥din- 
bargh, glazier—Cameron, Glasgow, spirit dealer. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 27 

Bankrupts.—Josern Burrows, Woolton, Liverpool, tailor and draper—James 
Oxtey, Birmingham, corn-dealer—ALrrep Evruick, East Moulsey, Surrey, butcher 
~—Cuartes Jerrs, Hockley, Nottinghamshire, leather-cutter—Grorck Tu.ey, 
Newton Street, Holborn, publican— WiL.iaM James Apams, Lansdowne Circus, 
Lambeth, merchant—Joun Hayxs, Old Broad Street, wine-merchant—Rosert 
Anperson Rust, Great Marlborough Street, pianoforte-manufacturer—J ames 
Barrack, Cockspur Street, hotel-keeper—Cuartrs Roverr Moarr, Old Broad 
Street, ‘metal- broker—WrLiam Witwuass, Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, 
draper—Jonn Diesy Lee Pauaxen, Sheffield, teacher in music—Tuomas SaArcuWELL, 
Mortimer, Berks, grocer. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 







| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday.) Wednes.) Thurs, | Friday, 
3 per Cent Console ........seeeeeees| OUR } 913) 94 | 9g | 3 924 
Ditto for Account ..... “a a ; 94 | 918 of | ott 9ih 
3 per Cents Reduced . . } 90) | S0f | 99% | 90% 90} 


New 3 per Cents 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1885 .. 


oof | 90) | 90} 90} 91} 








Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ° 220 2214 220 
India Stock, 10} perCent .... [_— <7 
Exchequer Bills, 1b. “se diem... 23 | #1 ie— 
Exchequer Bonds, 185% . ae i—_— i —_ 

18 -_ — | == 15 





Todia Bonds 4 per Cent .... 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian —_— French ....... . 88f. 
Belgian .. 87 | Mexican .. ° 164 
Ditto.. ° 48 } Peruvian oe 50 
Brazilian .. — | 99) Portuguese 1853... s— 394 
Buenos Ayres ‘-— -_ Russian eee AS = 102 
Chilian ....... 6— — | Sardinian St = | Tu 
Danish covcsccces® = -— Spanish 3 = | 40 
Ditto... tt — —_— Ditto New Deferred t— | 264 
Dutch (Ex 7 2 Guild rs) .24— 60 | Ditte Passive -—— 
SD éeaeheanseseceuesens ‘-—- 9i4 DUPRIAD 2000 cocccesece e 60 
French 3— | 60f | Venezuela 35 








SHARES. 

Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwaye— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter 
Caledonian 
Chesterand Holyhe ac 
a astern Counties . 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 








| Colonial eee 
Commercial of Lo mdon . 












































Glasgow and South- Western -— |} Engl. Scotsh.& Australian C hid. 
Great Northern 100 = ree 
Great South. and West. Ireland 104 | London and County .........+++ 
Great Western : oes 52} London Chrtd. Bnk of Australia| 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ose 86 London Joint Stock..........+. 
Lancaster and Carlisle 60 London and Westminster . 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 1094 | National Bank ........ : 
London and Blackwall : 61 National Provincial..... 
London and North-Western. BS New South Wales... 
London and South-Western P 85} Oriental .....+660++ 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 333 Provincial of Ireland.. ° 
Midland ... 958 South Australia...... | 
Midland Gre at Western Ireland — Union of Australia .. 
N rth British.. AP | 513 |} Union of London... | 
N th-Eastern—Berwick ‘ 85) } Unit eenesees | 
North Eastern— York 652 | | -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve erhampton 28 j 
Scottish Central 107 | —- 
Scottish Midland ° | | 40 
South Eastern and Dover | St. Katherine «| 85 
Eastern of France sesee | Victoria ....... el v6 
Rest Indian . gonneel | MiscELLANzovs— | 
Geelong and Meibourne sees -_-— Australian Agricultural, .. a | a7 
Grand Trunk of Canada..... 30 } British American Land,... } 28) 
Great Indian Peninsular... 94) | Canada ol 112 
Great Western of Canada | —— | Crystal Palace . seces | 4 
Paris and Lyons —— | Electric Telegraph oie. Seema 100 
Mines— } | General Steam ° +) —_— 
Australian. ..ccccccccecccevenss | 4 London Discount..,. e 
Brazilian Imperial .... ; 1} National Discount, . | H | 
Ditto St. John del Re y | ll | Peninsular and Orie ntal Bte | 79) 
Cobre Copper....... 39 | Royal Mail Steam,.........0+ e| 554 
-— } South Australian ,........se00. } 36 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 25th day of May 1859 
ISSUE DEPARTMEXT. 


















Notesissued ..... eeeceeeeesseh3l,180,835 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
| Other Securities... cessesese 8,659,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion evccee + 16,705,835 
| Silver Bullion - 
£31, 180,835 £31,180,835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Boogeiotees’ oageet..« cvccece £14,553 ,000 Government Securities(inclu 
BOTS ccccccece . ee 3,219,964 ding Dead WeightAunuity). £11,281,376 
Pu lic Deposits” ....secceeee 5 | Other Securities «ee 19,206,674 
Other Deposits ........66006 7,017,7 BISRSB ccccccccces ++» 9,968,660 
Seven Daysand other Bills .. 765,006 | Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 702,134 
£41,240, 744 | £41,240,744 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- hanks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, and Div. Acct. 


| METALS Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 © .. £0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0 ©... 7 
Lead, British Pig ... 24 0 0... 241 
Steel, Swedish keg -21 00... 0 


BULLION. Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .........seee0+ 000 
Silver in Bars, Standard.... 0 5 2} 
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Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... ito! Fine...... 65t066 | Indian Corn. 35 to 36 

ES cxoone o— 0 Foreig Peas, Hog... 37—40 | Oats, Feed., 25-27 

Red, New. 48 — 50 White F Maple .... 4 Fine.... 27-2 

Fine ...... 51—54 Rye ......5. White Poland ... 26—29 

White Old O0— © Barley...... 2 : Blue .... Fine .... 29-30 
Fine ...... i— 0 Malting 3 Beans, Tic ks 37—41 | Potate.... 

New ...e05 52—56 Malt, Ord... 68—64 Harrow... 43—48 Fine.. 








SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE | 
3d.| Wheat .... 40s. Id, 
3 


For the Week ending May *. 








Wheat ..... 54s id. see 320. 6d, 

Barley 7 2 Barley il 3 

Oats .. 3 5 | Oats. 2a 2 4 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ........5+. per sack 5is.to 57s Butter—RBest Fresh, 13s. Od. doa. 

BOCOOES 2.0 ccccccccsccccosecces a‘ — 48 Carlow, 41. 10s, to 41. 16s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on : board ship - — 42 Bacon, Irish ........+++ per cwt. - — Os. 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 37 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . — 
American ....... per barrel 30 — 31 | Derby, pale .....ceceees — 70 
Canadian . — 





alieaeainsininiiia — 31 ah Hams, York... 86 
Bread, 64a to bi the in. ‘oat. Eges, French, per 120, to. 6d 4. to 6s. 3d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


Newoare ano Leapenmate.* CaTTLe MaRxker.” Heap or Carrie at Tus 
‘ 











ad d ad ad ‘ sd | eT. 
Beef... 3 2to3 8to4 O .... 4 4to4 6 to4 10) Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 8-42-46. 42—4 86—65 2/} Beasts.. 3,760 ..... 845 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 6 4 2—410—5 2) Sheep..22,000 .. 9,610 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 6 3 6—4 O0—4 6/ Calves.. 138 ..... 350 
Lamb. 5 4-5 8—6 0 5 4—6 O—6 4/ Pigs... BO cress lsu 

= To sink the offal, pers dood 
HOPS | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 86s. to105s.| Down Tegs ........+- hw Ib. 17)4.to 18 
Mid and Rast Kent ditto. - 0 — 160 Half-bred Wethers . cvevecece + Te 
Sussex ditto........++. 66 — 100 Leicester Fleeces 
+ O— 0 Combing Skins 


Farnham ditto. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


HAY AND STRAW. 


















Smirmrispe. Warirecnarsc. ComeentanD. 

Hay, Good .. T5e. CO BOR. cc cece cece BAB. CO 908. cccceeeeeee S40. bo 1008, 

Inferior 6o — 70 70 =— 7 «.. . — 6 
New eee o— 0 o— 0 ° - 6 
Clever 2.20000 3s -—Itl0 . 105 0CU = 110 . — 10 
Wheat Straw 2306 «6898 2 = 2 —- 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib ae. -. to 2e. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 94.to 6s. 6d. 
Congou, fine .....s+«++. —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 86 — 6 3 
Pekoe, flowery... ‘ H —s8 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 56 — © 6 

In bond— Duty 1s. Sd per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 49 6 — 60 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 6 
Good Ordinary ..... ~ «+ 528. Od, to 5+. Od.| Tallow P AS C...percewt.65 @ — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 81s. Od. Town ...... 63&o- 0 0 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 20s. 0d. to 24s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 40 @ = 41 © 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 97s. 6)4. Brown... wo 0 0 

West india Molasses .... 132, 04. ¢0 186. 0d.| Linseed Oil. 2seé- 00 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil oe-4eé 

Kentand Essex Kegents..ton. « % toises Palm Oil. ° a0-~—d@ © 

Shaws.... 0 Linseed Oil- “¢ ke, perton. 100 o~- oe 
York Regents. evcccee se ° Coals, Hetton........c005 17 3 = 6 @ 
Scotch 1, seccces-covcsrece HH — © , eres RE 7 
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YOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE,— 


LAST WEEKS of Mr. Cuarcters Kean’s Manage 
ment. On Monpay, andduring the week, will be presented 
Shakespeare's historical play of HENRY THE FIFTH 
Commencing at 7 o'clock King Henry, Mr. ¢ KEAN 


Cuorvus, Mrs. C. Kean 


JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—It 


is 

















respectfully announced that the THIRD CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay 
EVENING NEXT, the thof May. Programme—Part 1. Sia 
fonia in D. minor, (composed for the Philharmonic Socict 
Spohr; Air, Mr. Wilbye Cooper; Aria, Mad. Cl ra Nove 
Concerto in D minor, pianoforte, Mr. C. Hallé, Mozar 
Aria, “‘ O, salutaris Host Miss Lascelles, Cherubini 
Overture, “* Leonora en es Il “The May 
Queen,” a Pastoral, H. F. Chorley,) Sterndal 
Bennett. The voca by Mad Clar aN yvello, Miss Las 
celles, Mr. Sims ! ves d Mr. Weiss, with chorus. Con 
ductor, Profess er seal Bennett fo con it 8 
o'clock. Subscription for the season, 3/. 3 sii kets 
15s. ; to be had of Messrs. Appisonx, Howie and 210 





Regent Strect 


yin WATER- 





NOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
COLOURS.—The FLIETY-PIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION, is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall I 
close to the National Gallery,) from 9 till « k Admit 
tance, ls. Catalogue, 6 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Sceretary 





MASON | JONE s.—Oi tATION 











RKI Willis’s Rooms.—On M ¥ 

NEXT, May 30, at half-past Eight o% &, Mr. 7 MASON 
JONES will give an ORATION on EDMt ND BURKE, tl 
Philosopher, Statesman, and Orato Reserved seats, (num 
bered, innumb 1 ts, 2s. 6d Picket may b 
tain it Mr. Mireu lieyal Library, Ol 1 t 
Street; and at the Roow 

YRYSTAL PALACE, -FLOWER 

J SHOW.—The SECOND GRAND FLORICULTURAT 
and HORTICULTURAL EXULBL!LON of the} ent Ss 
son*will be held on Werpwespay, ne 8th Doors open 
12.” Admission free by ica Season Tickets ; or by 
One Guinea Season Ticket payment of Half-a Crown 
by Day Tickets, Seven St i Sixpe or if ’ 
before the day of the Shov Shillings. Childr ide 
12 half-price rich may hadat the Cry I i 
2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual agents 









TNIVERSITY OF LONDON,- ~ Notice 
s hereby given, that the Annual Examination 
AERECOLASSON, in this University will commence 
Mon pay the ith of y In addition to the lit 
Examination, Provi il Pass Y xaminatio el 
Stoneyhurst College St. Gregory's College 
Queen's College, Birmingham ; Owen's ¢ stk we t 
and Queen's Coll Livery | 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
d to the Registrar (burlington House, London, W it 
least fourteen days before the commencement of the Exami 
nation. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar 
May 20th, 1859 
Fort) -THOUSAND POOR MARRIED 
WOMEN have since the foundation of the BR TISia 


LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted within its walls, an 





have there received succour and relief in the “* great pain 
and peril of childbirth 

The funds of this time-honoured institution are low and 
inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 
efficiency To those wealthy and charitable ladies of this 
metropolis, and, indeed, to all those who take un interest in 
the welfare of their poor sufl ers, the we ! 
Board of Governors NOW APPt AL FOR AID AND AS 
SISTANCI 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. H 
Fleet Street; at the He spital, Endetl Street et, 1. me Act 


Marr 


N’S ELECTRO-S! LVER - PLATE 


























and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by spe ’ 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield mak p 
ply the consumer in London on London 8 ns, 
67 and 68, Kino Wittiam Srreer, ondon Bride itain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVEM PLAT! 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmit 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curirry 
SHEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s 

Pattn. Thread. Pattn 
Sa 4. £ae 6 
12 Table F. s,bestquality 116 0 2140 3 00 
12 Table Spoons, ditto 1146 6240 3 00 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto 17032002 40 
12 Dessert Spoons, di 1703200240 
12 Tea eu ee hage 016 0140431701360 
2 Sauce Ladies, ditto.... 0 8 0 OO O110 O11 ) 

1 Gravy Spoon, diéte... -9 7 0 OWE OO ODO 
4 Salt Spoons, (giltbowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 O10 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto.... 0 18 026 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 0 56 060070 
1 Pair Fish Car ditto. 1 60 6 1100 1140 1180 
1 Butter Knife to -0 30050 0 60070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto 112 0 O1460 O176 1 O00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gill)...... 010 0 0150 0180 1 1¢ 

Complete Service 1013 W015 16617 13621 4 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (formi 3 Dishes,) &/, & One 
Set of 4 Dish vers—vi 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 14-i h, 
10! 10s Ae Ss Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Service, 92. 10s Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on re 

oO 
‘ 
2p n Full-size Table Knives 

Ivory Handl 
1} Dozen Full-size Cheese ditt 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 
1 Steel for Sharpening 

Complete Service ......... 4160 6 18 ¢ 166 

Messrs. Ma n’s Table Knives l intain their anri 
valled superiority; all their t ir own Shef 
ficld manufactu r f the v . ility, with se I 
Ivory Handles, w 0 me loose in hot water 
the dill n l i is ls vy by tl su] 
qual und Kk f Iv I 
MAPPIN BROTHERS ind 68. K William Street. ( 

Lon 1 ’ etory.Q n's ¢ W Shef 


te 





el r ced in 
eradicating the cause of |} ’ sf nt system till 
that is effectually donc lis invete di ¥s 
hove r about, ready gain to 880s th 
slightest derangement of the health of thos to 
the « , hence the freque rysi t 

counter one person ro remove t hi ft 
this disease from the blood tional mode « ut 





ment and this is effected 
Holloway’s Antiphlogisti 
dies correet se kindly yet so 
digestion that Erysipel: 
charmed to find that 


rapidly and finally by 
preparations. These n er 

energetically the circulation and 
the patient is 


is soon departs 


the enemy is 





routed fo 
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[| ONDON AND. COUNTY BANK.- 
4 





The RATE OF INTEREST lowed upon posit 
IS THIS DAY REDUCED to per « per annum 
H. MKEWAN, General Manager 
21, Lombard Street, 27th May 18 
tP t, 3 William IV 
pcoNowe LIFE ASSURANC!I 
SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackft 
Esta hed ls 
l I B | ( 
VW k D ( 
A. Kinesf Ba Ss Alex. Duilf ¢ 
Henry Bar ] I \ IR. ¢ 
The! Hon. BE. 1 v ( les M I 
M.1 ri ike ! 
Edw LCh ! i, I 
Pas Charles Glyn, 1 \ i I 
{ j ) 
Ss \ ! 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mut As 
Tr LOWEST \ 
SYSTEM 
riitkh WHO! OF TI l i 
\ 
As ’ 1 t £1 
During ex s y " 
Cla id ! I 
l 
RKever i ! 1 
I x 
I last B d 1 
ver per 
Paid nounts 
I i nf s 
The Ani i x 
In pursuat tt t t 
t! ven t Dea i 
( \ i 
i 
i 1 > 
I’ f 
1 ALEN \ ’ I 
Bonus Division 
QLLOBE I N URANCE 
W CORNUILL & CHA N DON 
! 
( Oxe M \ 1 I 
I TO 
J i ‘ 
i Mi. i , 
( ‘ ( I 1.1 i 
s N ve, I 
I 1 N i 
Esq Ww ri 1 
1, Esq.: I W. H.C. Plowden, I 
‘ 1 Wal Stir I 
V I I i . 
Esq rr. M. We 1 
s, 1} Kh. Westma i 
! \ I 
t Esq B GW us, I 
il i 
A N [ , ! 
The following are exam f Prof 
Globe participating Life P ON 
us at 3ist D ‘ 658 
} AGI oO oO 
it D - ‘ * } 
ft 
, . Insu x 
I y. CA i 
25 l € 1 
40 1 
7 l 45 > 
P 
I ve Prot If ' 
t 1 ! » One Pound 1 
of y P Or, I , , 
in ‘ { “ 1 i ! ‘ 
t ( l 
I ! i I I ] l ‘ t 
Premiums wi h U " I t . 
n 
FIRE, LI ANNUITY WMI i] 
SION \ tra ! 
WILLIAM NEWMAR 
Ss 
(,LENFIELD PATI STARCH, 
. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
ANA NOUN y HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDI $ 
rilk FINEST STAI l t I ! Usi 
GLENPIEI \ NT STARCH 
aS t . 1 
Worl SPOON 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICI 
OF INJ rion. TI rers of 
Fish Sau t ’ t ? ve 
: enu i i . he ‘ “ 
nan rw awl x 
I [ t f t i 
ne ! mu ™ e willl 
wa \ ’ 
asf s) I s v to La 
veya s ' ! { t war 
tion to ‘ ‘ l ‘ t 
imita Ly 
July, l 


-M 


HLAstic STOCKINGS, 
NESS and 
are porous, li ' stu y n 
on like an or nury stocki Pr from 7s. ¢ 

Yr ' 
JOHN 


WELIUNG l SI 


WILITE MANUFA( 





MEE 








ON LILLO 








and Co 
Ss r ( airy > " 
QIG, G. VOLPE soo Sa to GIVE 
LESS the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, p 
t 1} f views of his Tragedies (p on 
by PLT works in pros t on application 
to Sig. V Weymouth Street, Portland Pp} w 
J{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER 
J a t ription of p Lay - 
ti ’ known only te H.} eva It is 
1 is ee pene 
cd meta pa Flowers, 
PAURNITURI W her Buy, What to 
t MPI “FURNISHING 
! 
l \ I 
\' LUANIZED INDIARUBBER MAL 
; \ 
PUL! FLUID MAGNES{aA 
N t 
ua ‘ 
Db i 
‘ ‘ A s 
~eathes : 
Co. 1 ul ( . 
t v i Ai 
and s t chem 
. ) PA Hu 
CALFE, AND 
NEW 1 . Pi TING 
I I { i ( i 
I ( s 
~ i 1 i 
fumery 1 " 
! ‘ ‘ 
fect ct 
‘ 1 tes ’ \ i 
' New Bou s ‘ 
from H L ‘ 
TRADI MAl 
Ql M M D ITE 
\ ! N i ! 
I 
! 
t \ k 
Break \ s 
pu n X 
Pa S a ae 
ter; D \ 1e, I 
\ GOOD SET of TEETH ever in s 
t \ " , 
’ t sw ! 
LAND ) \ DENTIFPRICI 
" | 
he O 
‘ ’ . 
‘ LA 
ur . 
ie YDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEA HEA ‘ s 
rT ( 
Iron } 
Beds Kir 
re ¥ j 
Ww i 
H! ; 1 SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
REDS , , 
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THE YOUNG “ENGINEER'S BOOK. 
Now ready, with Ports nd Illustrations, 
Post 8 
HE STORY OF GEORGI . STEPIIEN- 
SON’S LIFE i Railway I ‘ Abridgec 
from th lar r work By SAMUEL SMILI 
Copies of ! arg - 
J M \ \ 


TOTES ON rHE DEFENCES Ol 





GREAT BRITAIN 1 IRELAND AGAINS'|1 
FOREIGN INVASIOD t only Genera 
nd Syste rl t I Prot of 

Count I tl I I 

ral SuAw Kenny ( ( li K 

Joun M ‘ or 
N ( 


NAVAL WAKI ARE witl 


By Gen If I G.C.B 
“TI x tt 
‘Ss H vD PI t 
f work " 
ry 1 
6 
Sir Howard D t ¥ 
t i t tl \ 
the 8 reat } lered 
i 











Pa 4 ) I} 
Edit l s 
A ‘ I 

sent Wi t 

of n d wis- 
Joux M \ Ss « 

IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
d hot Port t Mavute and Po.y- 
BLA) I 

i J ta 
Sir JOUN LAWRENCE, Bart. G.C.B. 

Marit and Lo ) ( st 

i J87 l w.t 1 ¢ Fk 


ISTORICAL, 
MERCIAI MAP OF 


AND CO)% 








EUROP! 33. I col 

t i Senti 

l \ rst 1 WwW Ma 

l l v mus State 

y l I il l ld " 
licated | ! f the battle, and 
the n wed, the victors 
havi ! , W j f 
Pea have \ 
er " LW \ ark- 
ab ist l 1 can 
with t da ‘ 1 ils 
of lea ya 
Pp ‘ 

2 Ca I Pes ( Lal 

Sa Ya I 


outfitting 
—OUTFITS 


lians dress of t “ 1 iip 

hosiery v f i " 

rack, cabin, a ‘ : ng very varicty of 
cabinet work, « t } i ‘ suited 
to all climates Man ¥ town yu Hu. M 
Dock yards 


ess S. JONE S and SON, of No. 23, 


atten 
METHOD O1 





tion f t NEW 
DYTN( ur f 4 ) IN METALLI 
COLOURS of any sha \ antedzto stand tl un in any 
‘ ‘ in t 
ew \ fluc Every de 
r wate 
\ 
y \ " sers.'—S 
Ay 
APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS 
\ ! « 
MAPPIN’S RA Y 
MAPPIN’s A I 1 i 
Sha If fen ¥ 
WAPPLIN'S DRESSING CASES AND 
4 T N ~ £ 
Gentler I ‘ . 2 
Gent . ‘ 3 
Ger D gz Ba 
Do. f W 
M 
Gent 1 
Ww i 7 
G t i 
! i 
G \ i t 
v 14 
E I 
1 i 
f 4 
I 
Le 
1 
I 
A I 
wa 
- M ! 
¢ K IT INDO 


Bomn’s It 


= R 1D ATIONS IN ‘SHOOTING with 


Ac 
land By ( 
I lishu 
s f oO 

I " 
i t Sv 
Llexky G 
Lb 


BOSW! 


Wa 


Ilion. Jounx W 


\ 
ie \\ 


( l 
N ‘ 
I 
i 
i 
S I 
| KAR 
W Il 
p f D 
\ 
ON DEAFNI 
GOUT N 
LAK, & 
l 





' : : 
ust ‘I n small 8vo. price 3 ?. the Second Edition of 


pie FIRST OF a NE; or Schoolboy 
Ri 1 Second Tale of Charlton Scho By 














N I 1, Vv Sixt the Rev n ( Apams, M.A. Late I f Mag- 
r \"\ F. W. I n ( Oxford Editor of Cherry 
D \\ lars S . 
S , A. ¢ R.A Riviy xs, Wat 0 Pla 
is P Of whe 1 had, 
ix, ) _ CHERRY STONES tl Foree of Con- 
I 1 Tal Charlton School Fifth Edition. 
PALI CHARLTON SCHOOL; yntaining 
9 _ . W It Os. € 
“S LIFE Ol JOHNSON, SIVAN the SLEEPER, a Tale of all Time. By 
I | C. 1. Apams, M.A. 5s, ¢ 
\ \ 
t ! i ls. 6¢ 1; or 2s. 6d. cloth, 
I P? is A PAPER dedicated to al 
Ss SPELL PETS—PESTS By Major 
Lar I Read t M uic’s Institutio 
t Ml il ( t 
! \ I I MAN 1¢ Ma a er 
‘ nS 
\ t Cheaper Edit bs. Gd “ 
I | bp dt ogy: AT TUE RIGHT END. 
ip > 1! t Aut f “Ilome Truths f Home 
I ! ‘1 \ 
. i t beauty in deserip- 
PEMPTA] xqu sent it true piety, and its 
as , al 
t? > ns are con- 
i ani d eleganc Spee- 
at 2,Q Head Pas 
i how 
. h 1 ti ts. 6a 
HOy rRUTHS FOR "HOME PEACI 
W I Lo 
ND \TLY IMPROVED EDITION 
VE) MAUNDI s TRI Ol eyo 
I l S ) l price 
l ‘2. calf lett red 
1 HEAI I IE TREASURY Ol KNOWLEDGE 
LIBRARY of REFERENCI By SAMUEL 
PRA M 
‘ & N Edition 
s l I bh. W 
A F.S.A As 
l M Solicitor 
S 1 und W. Hvowr 
{ ( I LDAC | ra A r of Ma 
' ‘ raphy ss 
¥ Brown, and Co 
t . price 7s. 6d, cloth 
Lib ELECTRICAL SYCHOLOGY of SHAKSPEARE, 


Mu Ps 
! 


PORK By J. ¢ l ' 1 M.D. Editor of the Jour- 
Ml 1 Sei * Joint-Author of a** Manual 
} M 
\ dy. by th me Author, 
0 t ( HAKSPEARE’S MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
( j " 1: Loyemayn, Brows, and Co 
NEW WORK BY THE REY. PROFESSOR 
— N ~~ LI M.A 
R ' P 1 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 
HE OR DE i oF “NATL RE comsidenel 
( Cla s of Revelation By 


| weit, M.A. &e. Savilian Professor 








In} ; : ( the University of Oxford 
MuE VICISSITUDES OF TTALY, su 1 Author, Second I n 
\ 4 rik UNITY WORLD and NATURI 
I I I ( rIANITY without JUDAISM, 7s. 6d. 
t I I I MAN, Brown i¢ 
' MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S 
, . ’ WRITINGS AND LIF 
l I be pub 1 1 1 vol, post Sv 
( ‘Mlusteat me cagreve 
{ pull Pi CLPLES Ol BEAUTY, 
N \ und H 1 ( - 
I \ ! ( n f Defo t 2 \ 
I I 1 s, with I trat und 
l G nandG ic A ture I 
Inf . \ IMM INC Edited by her 
mpi NAVIES Ol ri VORLD cc n : 
t I in post 8vo, with Portrait, pri 
Hans I M.A. 1 bs. Gel 
ot t i I MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK 
( ( i ECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL, 5th Edi- 
Ik l yy l LoxnoemMaAN, Brown 1 Co 
. New ) " Phe | \ ) —_ 
M i 11 p ( I ‘ published he Fifth Volume of 
{N ) “ \ ! t Daal nl ‘ 
‘ i TALES FROM °* BLACKWOOD. 
+ ' ts t, Lo Pr ls. Gd. T 
i1 = M I p f ul 
I ) \ ls. ¢ our n clot! 
\ } l ’ 
—_— ) l \TES—PARLIA- I ’ 
N1 1 ) rT? . 
1R6-9 NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
‘ ' Tran T 
“~ N Mr. fo) tJ vill ul d, Part2« 
KEITH JOUNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS 
! I 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
° Map I t h™M 
I ERRANEAN, h ind 2170 
i i { \l 
PRUSSIA to 2550 > 
' S0UT H-WEST RUSS IA, l 3740 
CAN DA, NEW BRUN SWICK, &e. I 
I » 3070 ° t M 
hy ' { l i | 
V.R.G i 
by W 1A. K 
- “ s I p. At r 
l . . : 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE; 
for June, 1859. No. DXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Fleets and Navies—France. Part I. 

Lord Macaulay and Marlborough. 

The Luck of Ladysmede. Part IV. 

War Speculations. 

The Siege of Plymouth. 

The New Parliament and its Work. 

Review of a Review. 

Lines to a Political Friend. 

Our Relations with the Continent. 

Index. 

WitutiuaMm Biackwoor and Sons, Edinburgh and 

ondon. 

| een R’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 

1859, 2s.6d@. Conrains: 

Mr. Buckle and Sir John | Bacon's History of King 
Coleridge. A Letter tothe Henry the Seventh. 
Editor from Mr. J. D.Cole- Poemsand Ballads of Goethe 
ridge. Sword and Gown. By the 

Concerning Man and _ his Author of “Guy Living- 
Dwelling Place stone.” Part III. 

The Exhibitions of 1559 The Future Value of Gold. 

Early History of the Isle of Ry Percy Greg 
Thanet. | The Valour of Agamemnon. 

Holmby House: a Tale of Old Translated from Homer's 
Northamptonshire. By G. | “ Iliad.” 

43. Whyte Melville. Part VI. About on the Roman Ques 

The Electionsand the War. | tion. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s.6d, Contents ron Junr. No, CCLXX. 

1. At Home and Abroad. 

. Carlyon’s Vacation: How he trolled for Jack 

and got hooked by Cupid. In Five chapters. 

Hartley Coleridge. By Monkshood. 

. TheBirth of Gunpowder. By Walter Thornbury. 

Blanche Level. 

Up among the Pandies. Part VII. 

Ale 











eo 


xander Von Humboldt. 
The History of Mr. Miranda. Concluding Part. 
Colonel Washington M, Snakes. By Dudley 
Costello. 

9. Piedmont and French Intervention. 
London: Ricwarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 


pete REVIEW of POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL SCIENCE for 

June, price 2s. 6d. WILl. CONTAIN : 

- Man and his Dwelling-place. 

A Reviewer's Parcel. 


PIM awe 


— 


3. The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 

4. The Slavonians and Austria, 

5. The Resources of India and its Colonization. 
Part II. 

6. The Royal Academy and Water Colour Exhi- 
bitions. 

7. Popular History.—Mr. Charles Knight. 


8. The French ia Italy. A National and Tradi- 
tional Policy. 
London: Wm. H. Auten and Co. 
E NGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

4 June No. 1859, Price Is. 

Contents: The Detailgf Woman’s Work in Sani- 
tary Reform—Sketch of the Life and Labours of Maria 
Bocci la Moinette—New Things—The Woodrooff, a 
Poem, by Isa Craig— Success and Failure—Female 
Engravers — The Ladies’ Committee at the Royal 
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